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PATRIOTISM 


PATRIOTISM 


Patriotism  is  more  easily  praised  than 
explained.  We  do  not  really  know  why  Belgium 
objects  to  being  a  member  of  a  well-ordered  and 
prosperous  German  federation,  or  why  a  Teutonic 
province  like  Alsace  should  be  passionately 
French,  or  why  a  nation  like  that  of  Poland, 
which  had  no  political  cohesion  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness,  should  have  shown  a  most  exalted 
spirit  of  nationalism  during  the  long  martyrdom 
of  its  dismemberment.  We  know  that  a  British 
father,  in  times  of  peace,  when  he  is  actuated 
very  largely  by  reason,  would  rather  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  German  prince  than  to  an  English 
private  ;  we  know  that  our  scholars  would 
rather  be  interned  with  a  company  of  Berlin 
professors  than  with  the  honest  dustmen  of 
London.  In  fact  we  had  long  discovered  that 
science,  art,  labour,  feminism,  were  international. 
Here,  we  said,  is  reason  come  to  its  own  at 
last — Workers  of  the  world  unite  !  ” 

And  then  there  was  war  :  and  there  came  a 
cry  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman,  an 
insistent  ghostly  summons.  International  soli¬ 
darity  crumbled  into  level  dust,  because  it  was 
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only  built  by  reason.  Patriotism  swept  it  all 
away,  because  loyalty  to  the  fatherland  is  an 
intuition.  Professors  who  had  worked  together 
and  quoted  one  another  all  their  lives  began  to 
hurl  manifestoes  across  the  frontier  ;  labour 
found  that  its  only  real  solidarity  was  under  a 
national  flag,  battalioned  with  the  bourgeoisie  ; 
the  militant  feminist  lay  down  with  the  lambs  of 
the  Home  Office  and  began  to  knit  mittens.  A 
great  psychological  philosopher  who  lectures  at 
Paris,  a  keen-faced,  spare  Frenchman  (with  a 
Teutonic  name),  whose  philosophy  differs  from 
other  philosophies  in  taking  account  of  human 
nature,  is  now  witnessing  the  justiflcation  of  his 
claim  :  II  y  a  des  choses  que  Pintelligence  seule 
est  capable  de  chercher,  mais  que,  par  elle-meme, 
elle  ne  trouvera  jamais.  Ces  choses,  Pinstinct 
seul  les  trouverait ;  mais  il  ne  les  chercher  a 
jamais.” 

We  will  not  try  to  explain  why  men  are 
patriotic.  Perhaps  we  needed  the  infernal  crimes 
and  horrors  of  Armageddon  to  remind  us  that 
they  are,  and  that  neither  dynasts  nor  diplomats, 
neither  the  theories  of  Utopian  materialism  nor 
the  sweet  appeal  of  pure  reason,  can  make  them 
otherwise.  The  war  does  at  least  prove  to  us 
that  the  greatest  things  are  not  intellectual,  that 
men  are  moved  by  other  forces  more  spiritual, 
more  noble,  and  more  true.  The  whole  world 
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shouts  it  ;  half  the  world  is  at  war  to  proclaim 
it ;  and  it  may  be  that  already  three  or  four 
million  men  have  died  to  prove  the  reality  of  an 

abstraction.”  Civilization  has  not  pushed  out 
of  it,  as  from  some  outworn  barbarism,  but  it  has 
grown  with  civilization.  The  national  principle, 
indeed,  was  not  established  in  Europe  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  may  be  annoyed  by 
the  things  that  Hackel  has  said  about  Eng¬ 
land,  but  at  least  he  has  proved  that  he  is  not 
a  rationalist. 

Perhaps  God  has  allowed  us  to  pull  down  the 
temple  of  modern  civilization  over  our  heads  in 
order  that  the  survivors  may  be  cured  of  the 
modern  habit  of  regarding  man  as  a  calculating 
machine  ;  perhaps  we  had  to  make  atonement 
by  blood  for  our  narrow  and  gross  intellectualism  ; 
and  perhaps  there  was  no  other  way  for  us  to  be 
born  again,  in  order  that,  with  the  hearts  of 
little  children,  we  might  understand  that  the 
eternal  things  are  unseen. 

Certainly  our  fatherlands  are  invisible.  We 
can  see  only  a  few  fields  here  and  there,  or  a  few 
slums,  or  a  few  heaps  of  architecture,  mostly 
very  bad,  and  faces  that  we  pass  in  the  street, 
not  always  admirable  ;  and  books,  some  bad  and 
some  good,  and  the  best  of  them  for  the  most 
part  translations.  Also  there  are  familiar  sounds 
and  smells  and  tastes.  But  what  we  love  is  a 
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mere  abstraction,”  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  of  which  these  are  but  the  broken  symbols. 
Yet  we  love  it,  and  our  love  for  it  is  wonderful : 
quite  ordinary  people  are  glad  to  die  in  agony  for 
it  and  base  people  are  transformed,  and  careless 
people  become  heroic,  and  selfish  people  offer 
great,  joyful  sacrifices  to  the  unseen. 

That  is  religion.  Sabatier  was  right  in  his 
Orientation  de  la  religion  franc aise  when  he 
claimed  the  passionate  devotion  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  Alsace-Lorraine  since  1871  as  a  sign  that 
France  was  becoming  religious  again.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  criticize  patriotism  in  its  theological 
aspects,  to  inquire  into  the  ancient  henotheisms, 
or  to  ask  how  far,  in  worshipping  their  country, 
men  are  truly  worshipping  some  aspect  of  the 
divine  perfection.  It  may  be  that  patriotism 
stands  or  falls  with  the  Invocation  of  Saints. 
But  at  'least  we  may  assert  that  subjectively 
patriotism  is  a  form  of  religion  ;  of  this  communal 
devotion  it  may  also  be  said  that  love  is  of  God, 
and  he  that  loveth  is  born  of  God. 

Certainly,  with  many  men,  this  is  the  only 
form  of  religion  they  possess  ;  they  have  come 
through  atheism  back  to  the  old  henotheistic 
starting-point,  and  believe  in  Britannia  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  or  Germania  of  the  Teutons,  as 
the  Semitic  tribes  once  believed  in  Chemosh  of 
the  Moabites  or  Moloch  of  the  Ammonites.  I, 
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for  one,  would  not  lessen  their  devotion  by  one 
jot  ;  if  a  Hackel  will  not  worship  God,  it  is  at 
least  to  the  good  that  he  should  worship  some¬ 
thing  outside  himself  that  eludes  his  micro¬ 
scope  :  and  our  criticism  of  the  free-thinkers 
who  have  so  long  worshipped  France,  and 
guided  her  destinies,  for  good  or  evil,  is  only 
that  their  faith  has  not  been  broad  enough  to 
include  the  greatest  with  the  less — This  ought 
ve  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone.” 

Patriotism  is  a  salt  against  rottenness,  a 
glorious  spur  to  high  endeavour  ;  it  recovers 
the  half-obliterated  virtue  of  loyalty,  calls  every 
man  to  service,  and  ennobles  great  and  small 
alike.  ’Tis  so  universal  that  even  the  professors 
cannot  escape  it. 

But  all  is  not  patriotism  that  glitters.  Fear, 
prejudice,  cruelty,  and  hate,  a  base  and  morbid 
sensationalism,  collective  selfishness  and  cor¬ 
porate  egotism,  pass  themselves  off  for  the  true 
thing  in  war  time  :  there  are  not  a  few  who  are 
as  eager  to  make  money  out  of  their  country’s 
need  now  as  in  times  of  peace  ;  and  we  non- 
combatants  are  always  in  danger  of  thinking 
that  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  duty  is  to  call 
vehemently  upon  the  young — and  the  poor — to 
sacrifice  themselves  in  defence  of  our  comfortable 
persons  and  property.  And,  in  general,  this 
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patriotism  is  marred  by  gross  and  cruel  faults, 
just  as  the  religion  of  Christendom  has  been, 
though  the  faults  of  patriotism  are  not  used  by 
agnostics  as  an  argument  against  it,  as  the  faults 
of  religion  are  ;  v/hich,  possibly,  is  because  the 
agnostics  are  inside  the  one  and  not  inside  the 
other. 

Patriotism,  like  religion,  is  of  course  marred 
by  boasting.  So  vulgar  a  fault  need  only  be 
mentioned,  and  is  really  less  with  us  to-day  than 
in  former  wars  ;  but  it  is  not  dead,  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  have  in  mind  certain  of  our  own  poets, 
when  we  sing  the  words  of  the  Recessional — 

Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

And  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 

for  the  lesser  breeds  are  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  thickness  rather  than  by  the  colour  of  their 
skin,  and  many  Gentiles  write  articles  in  our  own 
newspapers. 

Patriotism  is  often  marred  also  by  evil-speaking, 
and  in  this  also  it  is  like  religion.  The  members 
of  each  church  have  had  an  inveterate  and 
suicidal  habit  of  condemning  other  churches, 
of  abusing,  attacking,  and  persecuting  them — 
even  the  gentlest  Christians  seldom  rising  above 
a  mild  disparagement  :  and  the  enemies  of  all 
the  churches  have  taken  them  at  their  mutual 
valuation.  This  is  a  curious  eccentricity  in 
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human  nature,  and  difficult  to  explain ;  for, 
after  all,  an  adoring  husband  does  not  go  about 
calling  on  other  husbands  and  explaining  what 
unpleasant  wives  they  have.  He  is  content  to 
admire  his  own  wife.  We  might  try  this  method 
in  the  case  of  our  own  church  ;  and  then  perhaps 
our  newspapers  will  follow  suit  in  international 
matters.  It  is  good  to  be  chivalrous.  It  is 
certainly  foolish  to  depreciate  the  enemy,  and 
no  act  of  grace  brings  such  sublime  reward  for 
both  sides  as  to  praise  him. 

Patriotism,  too,  may  become  non-moral,  or 
definitely  immoral  and  atheistic.  States,  like 
churches,  may  begin  by  a  lust  for  power,  a 
straining  after  infallibility,  and  pass  on  through 
a  perversion  of  loyalty  to  the  consequent  loss 
of  honour  and  the  crashing  down  of  ethics.  To 
say,  as  many  do,  My  country,  right  or  wrong,” 
is  dangerous  ;  to  think,  as  most  do,  My  country 
is  always  right,”  is  more  dangerous  by  the 
addition  of  a  lie  ;  to  make  a  philosophy  of  these 
sentiments,  and  to  say  that  above  the  State  there 
is  nothing  at  all,  is  in  fact  to  drift  into  atheism. 
We  blame  the  enemy  now  because  some  Prussian 
writers  have  taught  that  the  interests  of  the 
Fatherland  over-ride  every  other  consideration  ; 
we  have  also,  long  ago,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  blamed 
our  allies  in  France  for  having  taught  that  no 
other  societies,  such  as  the  Church,  have  any 
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rights  against  the  State  ;  but  we  shall  be  wise 
to  examine  ourselves  whether  we  also  have  not 
given  way  to  both  these  doctrines  which  set  the 
State  above  liberty,  above  right,  above  God. 
A  Christian  cannot  turn  to  the  State  for  his 
ethics,  or  take  diplomats  as  his  spiritual  directors: 
the  only  patriotism  which  he  can  respect  is  that 
which  bows  before  the  God  of  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Now  this  Christian  patriotism,  because  it 
is  moral,  is  capable  of  being  international.  A 
patriotism  that  cannot  be  international,  that 
can  find  no  room  for  the  wider  loyalty  to 
humanity  or  the  deeper  loyalty  to  the  Church, 
always  becomes  criminal,  and  so  long  as  it 
endures  will  continue  to  stain  the  pages  of 
history.  Loyalty  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
may  indeed  become  treason  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  true  patriot  must  be  able  to  say  to 
his  country — 

‘‘  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honour  more.’* 

When  he  has  to  choose  between  faith  and  father- 
land  he  will  not  hesitate. 

At  the  root  of  all  the  diseases  of  patriotism, 
as  of  religion,  lies  the  spirit  of  hatred.  The 
history  of  Christendom  indeed  would  have  to 
be  entirely  rewritten  had  Christian  nations  and 
churches  even  tried  to  love  their  neighbours, 
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not  to  mention  their  enemies  ;  and  we  are  what 
we  are  because  of  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity. 
War  could  hardly  have  come  upon  us  now,  if 
the  gospel  of  hate  had  not  been  preached  for 
many  years,  and  a  bogy  England  created  by 
the  great  national  historian  of  Prussia,  just  as 
a  bogy  Russia  is  made  by  many  sincere  English 
and  German  pacificists.  We,  on  our  side,  per¬ 
haps  not  unprovoked,  give  rein  to  the  vice  ; 
many  who  have  never  doubted  themselves  to 
be  Christians  are  sincerely  annoyed  if  they  are 
told  they  must  love  Germans  ;  and  I  know  of 
one  person  who  left  a  religious  society  because 
its  secretary  was  feeding  a  German  family  and 
giving  them  drink.  We  reproduce  horrid  out¬ 
bursts  of  spleen  from  the  German  press,  though 
this  can  have  no  result  but  to  inflame  hatred 
on  our  side  ;  and  it  has  been  openly  proclaimed 
that  the  goad  of  acrimony  is  essential  to  military 
success,  as  if  our  soldiers  were  too  weak  without 
that  stimulant,  and  did  not  know  that  their 
business  is  not  to  detest  the  enemy  but  to  defeat 
him — as  if  we  were  not  all  alike  looking  for  the 
peace  that  will  come.  For,  after  all,  the  war  will 
soon  be  over,  and  then  we  shall  all  have  to  live 
in  friendly  relations  together  again. 

Primitive  man  could  not  understand  being 
loyal  to  his  own  tribe  without  warring  against 
other  tribes  ;  but  we  have  to  put  away  that  old 
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man.  In  the  nations,  as  in  the  churches,  we 
have  to  learn  the  simple  truth  that  we  can  love 
our  own  fellowship  without  hating  the  fellow¬ 
ships  of  others. 

Nay,  more,  there  is  a  charity  of  fellowship. 
We  need  to  have  great  heart  enough  to  love 
other  churches  and  nations,  and  thereby  to  love 
our  own  yet  better.  The  best  Englishman  is 
also  a  good  European — nay,  he  is  a  humani¬ 
tarian  :  the  best  churchman  is  a  Catholic — 
one  who  loves  the  whole  of  Christendom  as 
well  as  his  own  group.  We  have  to  be  patriotic 
and  loyal  like  Christ,  and  like  him  also  to  be 
universal. 

In  a  word,  the  true  patriot  is  he  who  believes 
— not  in  one  patriotism  but  in  all,  who  respects 
the  nationality  of  others  and  welcomes  loyalty 
wherever  it  exists.  In  the  past  we  have  not  been 
patriotic  enough.  We  have  not  really  believed 
in  patriotism. 

That  is  the  key  to  the  international  situation. 
In  the  past  the  world  was  dynastic  ;  countries 
were  mere  gauds,  to  be  torn  from  one  crown  and 
stuck  on  to  another.  The  dynasts  strove,  by 
marriage  and  by  war,  to  enlarge  their  estates, 
and  patriotism  was  the  last  thing  they  cared 
about.  Then  slowly,  as  the  Christian  leaven 
worked,  foregleams  of  a  new  charity  began  to 
appear  ;  the  feelings  of  the  peoples  who  were 
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parcelled  and  annexed  began  very  faintly  to  be 
considered — The  people,  Lord,  the  people. 
Not  thrones  and  crowns  but  men.”  The  national 
^principle  came  to  be  recognized  :  after  England 
and  France,  Spain  found  herself,  and  after  and 
in  spite  of  Spain,  Holland  ;  and,  within  living 
memory,  Germany  and  Italy. 

But  it  was  always  more  difficult  in  Central 
Europe  ;  more  intricate  there  was  the  mingling 
of  races,  and  far  greater  wrongs  had  been  done. 
Turkey  had  long  enslaved  a  gallant  band  of 
Christian  nations  who  have  produced  martyrs 
by  the  hundred  or  by  the  thousand  every  year 
during  the  centuries  in  which  they  have  refused 
to  give  up  the  Cross.  Poland  had  been  par¬ 
titioned,  and  the  Southern  Slavs  treated  as  mere 
serfs  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization  ”)  to  be 
herded  about  by  Teuton  or  Magyar.  And  the 
hatred  of  all  for  each  has  been  something  incon¬ 
ceivable.  The  position  has  always  been  acutely 
difficult,  but  no  one  thought  of  settling  it  in 
the  only  possible  way,  by  recognizing  the 
national  principle — that  is,  by  loving  one’s 
neighbour  enough  to  consider  his  feelings.  After 
all,  we  British  would  understand  quickly  enough 
the  cruelty  of  the  old  diplomatic  way,  if  we  were 
told  to-day  that  we  had  to  be  Turks,  and  next 
year  that  we  were  Austrians,  and  the  year  after 
that  we  had  been  transferred  to  Monaco  with 
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Monte  Carlo  for  our  capital.  The  small  nations 
endured  and  survived  with  a  glorious  persistence  : 
some  were  rescued  by  Russia;  Greece  was  also 
helped  by  France  and  Britain,  and  Italy  had 
our  encouragement.  Some  became  free ;  but 
all  remained  mutilated. 

Then,  in  July,  1914,  came  the  explosion.  The 
new  Triple  Alliance  consists  of  the  three  empires 
whose  greatness  has  depended  upon  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  unwilling  subjects.  Turkey  has  been  the 
worst  offender — the  children  born  of  her  indeed 
were  fire  and  sword,  red  ruin  and  the  breaking 
up  of  laws  ;  at  one  time  she  held  Europe  (with 
that  once  brilliant  sister  of  Europe  which  was 
called  Asia  Minor)  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Vienna. 
Germany  is  in  this  the  least  offender,  yet  she  can 
never  know  peace  till  the  peoples  of  Poland,  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  even  of  Schleswig,  are 
reunited  to  their  own  families.  To  both  members 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  we  owe  much  ancient 
championship  against  the  Turk,  but  Austria 
now  sins  against  patriotism  most  of  all  :  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  on  the  north  is  the  Slav  nation  of 
Bohemia  ;  on  her  south  she  still  retains  two 
precious  fragments  of  her  former  vassal — Italia 
irredenta ;  on  her  south-east  dwell  uneasily 
the  Serbs  of  Croatia,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  and 
Dalmatia.  Hungary  is  now  her  almost  equal 
partner,  but  the  ruling  Magyar  race  is  neither 
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Slav  nor  Teuton,  and  loves  neither  Teuton  nor 
Slav  ;  and  the  Magyars  themselves  are  scarce 
50  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Hungary,  lording 
it  over  the  Slavs  and  others  who  live  in  grinding 
poverty  and  emigrate  whenever  they  can.  East 
of  Hungary,  but  still  part  of  the  strange  dynastic 
conglomerate  of  the  Habsburgs,  is  Transylvania, 
inhabited  by  Rumanians,  who  are  proud  of  their 
Latin  descent  and  speak  a  Romance  language  ; 
north  of  this  Rumania  irredenta  is  the  province 
of  Galicia,  containing  the  ancient  Polish  capital 
of  Cracow,  and  consisting  of  two  nationalities, — 
the  Poles,  who  are  far  better  treated  than  in 
Germany,  and  kept  faithful  by  a  large  measure 
of  Home  Rule,  which  they  have  used  to  oppress 
their  subject-peoples  of  Russian  blood  and  lan¬ 
guage,  the  Ruthenes. 

Outside  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  are  the 
Balkan  States,  freed,  all  but  Thrace,  in  1912,  but 
torn  by  dissensions  mainly  through  the  tortuous 
and  immoral  diplomacy  of  Vienna — Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria, 
whose  alien  king  has  now  allied  himself  to  the 
ancient  oppressors.  The  perpetrators  of  those 

Bulgarian  atrocities  ”  first  roused  England  to 
the  horrors  of  Moslem  rule, — the  unhappy 
Balkan  States,  deliberately  mutilated  and 
mutually  hostile,  through  the  policy  of  their 
great  neighbour. 
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The  race-map  of  Central  Europe  is  a  strange 
thing.^  A  coloured  one  should  be  published,  to 
hang  in  every  house,  and  thus  bring  home  to  the 
people  of  the  Allies  and  of  the  neutral  nations 
how  wickedly  and  fantastically  the  frontiers 
wriggle  through  the  real  nationalities  of  Europe. 
Here  lies  the  sin  which  we  are  expiating  ;  here 
also  lie  our  duty  and  our  hope  ;  and  only  here 
will  be  found  the  possibility  of  a  peace  that  shall 
be  permanent  in  Europe. 

We  have  to  be  more  patriotic  ;  so  patriotic 
that  we  shall  believe  in  the  patriotism  of  every 
patriotic  nation.  And  therefore  in  the  future, 
and  for  ever,  we  must  consult  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  If  Alsace  wishes  to  be  French,  or  Swiss, 
or  independent,  and  Poland  to  be  an  autonomous 
nation  protected  by  federation  with  Russia,  and 
Schleswig  to  be  Danish  again,  the  world  must 
respect  their  nationality  and  consider  their 
happiness.  Croats,  Slovenes,  Ruthenes  and 
Rumans,  Magyars  and  Czechs,  must  develop 
their  personality,  like  Belgium  and  Holland, 
in  the  way  they  think  best.  Then  Austria,  if 
she  sees  fit,  will  be  free  to  federate  herself  with 
the  other  great  German  States  ;  for  the  integrity 

^  One  is  printed  in  Mr.  Ramsay  Muir’s  “  The  National  Principle 
and  the  War,”  an  admirable  statement  which  should  be  read 
together  with  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher’s  “  The  Value  of  Small  States,” 
and  the  tracts  on  Serbia,  Austria  and  the  Eastern  Question,  in  the 
same  excellent  series  of  Oxford  Pamphlets  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press. 
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and  well-being  of  the  real  Germany  should  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  our  own.  Nothing  else  is  Christian, 
for  Christianity  means  respect  for  every  human 
individual  and  care  for  every  human  fellowship  ; 
and  only  Christianity  can  prevent  war. 

But  Christendom  has  never  yet  tried  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  experiment  would  succeed,  and 
Europe  would  be  happy.  We  partly  err  in  moan¬ 
ing  at  the  horrors  of  the  war,  since  the  greater 
horror  has  been  the  long-drawn  martyrdom  of 
many  nations  broken  and  oppressed,  which  has 
made  the  war  inevitable. 

We  have  to  be  so  patriotic  that  we  shall  believe 
in  small  nations  as  well  as  large,  and  no  longer 
think  that  to  be  large  is  to  be  great.  We  owe 
what  we  are  to  the  Little  England  ” — 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea ; 

to  the  little  England  wherein  were  lived  the 
spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth,  and  to  little 
states  like  Florence,  like  Greece — and  to  a  way- 
side  inn  in  a  little  town  in  the  smallest  country 
of  them  all.  We  need  not  despise  the  small  state, 
or  be  impatient  of  its  stubborn  patriotism.  From 
the  small  states  have  come  the  great  treasures  ; 
in  them  has  dwelt  the  mighty  heart  of  freedom, 
and  to  them  is  largely  due  that  teeming  life  of 
unity  in  variety  which  we  call  modern  civilization. 
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Nor  can  true  patriotism  stop  at  one’s  own 
nation  and  at  sympathy  with  other  nationalities. 
The  area  of  loyalty  has  widened  from  the  family 
to  the  tribe,  the  nation,  the  empire,  the  scattered 
unity  of  a  great  race,  the  commonwealth  of  fede- 
^  rated  states.  It  has  yet  further  to  spread.  Not 
only  must  I  be  loyal  to  England,  or  Scotland 
or  Ireland  or  Wales,  but  to  the  whole  British 
Commonwealth  which  is  now  found  to  be  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  human  race  :  my  patriotism 
must  include  the  Dominions,  and  the  three 
hundred  millions  of  India.  It  must  go  further  : 
I  have  a  duty  of  loyalty  to  all  my  country’s 
Allies  in  this  war,  and  after  the  war  I  shall  have 
a  duty  to  all  Europe,  which  includes  those  who 
are  now  my  enemies — a  duty  and  a  patriotism 
which  I  should  quickly  realise  if  Europe  were  to 
be  invaded  by  Asia.  But  I  belong  to  something 
larger  even  than  Europe — to  that  most  splen¬ 
did  of  human  societies,  the  Christendom  that 
reaches  from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska,  as  well  as 
from  Lisbon  to  Vladivostok,  and  is  the  home  of 
enlightenment  all  over  the  world.  And  to  some¬ 
thing  larger  still  than  that.  Homo  sum  :  I  have 
a  duty  to  all  humanity  ;  the  world  is  my  country, 
all  men  are  my  brothers  in  that  sacred  universal 
family,  whose  Father  is  God. 

We  have,  finally,  to  be  far  more  patriotic, 
so  that  we  shall  no  longer  need  the  goad  of 
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war  to  make  us  loyal,  but  shall  love  our  country 
even  in  times  of  peace.  For,  indeed,  patriotism 
has  nothing  to  do  with  war — except  for  the 
hardness  of  our  hearts — any  more  than  religion 
has,  though  men  have  often  fought  for  both, 
and  forgotten  both  in  peace.  A  gargantuan 
Budget  has  just  been  presented  to  our  applaud¬ 
ing  country  as  I  write.  Why  do  we  remember 
only  in  war  time  that  tax-paying  is  a  glorious 
opportunity  of  national  service,  and  that  in 
this  also  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver  ?  Why  do 
we  welcome  the  waste  of  war,  and  rage  against 
the  beneficent  expenditure  of  peace,  unless  it 
be  that  in  times  of  peace  we  do  not  really  love 
our  country  ?  Indeed  we  do  not  :  in  the  agoniz¬ 
ing  years  of  sullen  class  warfare  which  we  call 
the  piping  times  of  peace  we  live  base  lives, 
selfish,  mean,  and  cruel  ;  and  year  by  year  the 
towns  spread  hideously  their  streets  and  their 
slums  over  this  fair  England  of  ours,  for  which 
we  are  able  to  die  but  are  not  ready  to  live  ; 
and  year  by  year  the  poor  are  oppressed,  the 
lowly  degraded,  and  the  weak  violated  ;  and  the 
cry  of  our  submerged  millions  goes  up  to  heaven, 
while  we  expensively  amuse  ourselves.  And  we 
think  we  are  patriots  !  Why,  even  in  the  toll  of 
human  life,  the  slaughter  of  war  is  small  compared 
with  the  perennial  casualties  from  preventable 
diseases,  preventable  infant  mortality,  unneces- 
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sarily  dangerous  trades— from  ignorance,  poverty, 
drunkenness  and  vice.  It  needed  this  war  to 
make  Russia  sober  ;  but  the  gain  to  Russia  in 
human  life  alone  will  be  made  up  in  a  few  years, 
the  gain  in  character  and  happiness  is  already 
beyond  calculation.  Alas,  that  not  even  this  war 
can  make  Britain  patriotic  in  the  same  way  ! 

And  yet  even  we,  so  accustomed  to  put  private 
gain  before  the  common  weal,  now  are  strangely 
stirred.  The  careless  are  awake,  the  stupid 
have  won  that  grace  of  imagination  without 
which  no  man  can  be  saved,  the  selfish  think  of 
others,  the  mean  are  almost  generous.  We  are 
all  patriotic.  Virtue  has  come  to  us.  England 
is  strong.  The  Empire  is  united.  “  Your  King 
and  Country  need  you.”  Great  God !  Have  they 
not  needed  us  all  through  our  lives  ? 

The  war  will  soon  be  finished— very  soon,  as 
history  reckons.  Shall  we  continue  to  be 
patriotic  when  it  is  over  ?  Our  forefathers  did 
not,  after  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  or  after  the 
Civil  War,  or  after  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  after  Waterloo.  We  have  not  indeed 
yet  shaken  off  all  the  degradation  into  which 
Britain  sank  after  Napoleon  was  done  with. 

Shall  we  over-ride  the  coming  reaction,  and  love 
our  country  when  the  war  is  over  ?  Or  shall  we 
justify  the  philosophy  of  those  who  say  that  war 
is  necessary  because  nothing  else  can  purge 
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us  from  the  greater  horrors  of  our  unchastened 
wickedness  in  peace,  because  nothing  else  can 
make  us  loyal  ? 

That  will  depend  largely  upon  the  spirit  of 
those  whose  work  it  is  to  inform  the  minds  and 
enlighten  the  consciences  of  the  people,  upon 
statesmen  and  orators,  journalists  and  authors, 
teachers  and  preachers  ;  and  still  more  upon  the 
common  spirit  of  all  those  quiet  folk  who  care 
about  the  things  that  are  unseen,  upon  their 
prayer,  their  talk,  and  the  abounding  influence 
of  their  lives. 

Our  loyalty  to  our  nation  will  indeed  depend 
upon  our  fealty  to  God.  It  is  the  very  spirit 
of  loyalty  that  we  lack,  for  we  have  lost  it  in 
religion  ;  our  earthly  patriotism  has  been  so 
poor  because  our  patriotism  in  our  heavenly 
Kingdom  has  been  so  dim  and  shamefaced  a 
thing  ;  we  have  been  disloyal  to  our  native  cities, 
and  have  allowed  other  folk  to  be  enslaved  in 
theirs,  because  we  have  not  claimed  our  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  that  is  free 
and  the  mother  of  us  all — the  very  matrix  of 
our  Christian  civilization.  The  sense  even  and 
the  savour  of  loyalty  in  the  highest  things  have 
been  half  lost  :  no  one  becomes  an  American 
because  he  disapproves  of  the  censorship,  or 
German  because  he  disagrees  with  the  second 
article  of  the  National  Anthem,  or  Chinese 
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because  he  wishes  some  ancient  statutes  amended. 
Yet  for  lesser  things  men  and  women  will  forsake 
a  Church,  or  transfer  their  allegiance  to  an  alien 
creed,  running  giddily  after  strange  gods.  In 
Britain  as  in  France,  in  all  Europe  and  America, 
many  find  to-day  their  religion  in  patriotism, 
because  religion  has  become  so  unpatriotic. 
Folk  pick  and  choose,  and  fastidiously  do  poise 
their  souls  in  nothingness,  because  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  religion,  too,  is  an  allegiance,  because 
we  have  not  understood  that  Churches  like 
nations  must  perish,  if  their  citizens  are  not 
ready  to  love  them  in  spite  of  their  faults  and 
their  mistakes,  and  to  pour  out  their  devotion 
in  complete  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  fellowship 
which  formulas  and  hierarchies  can  never  but 
imperfectly  express. 

We  have  thought  so  long  that  the  Church  was 
founded  on  opinions,  and  that  is  why  our  loyalty 
has  faded,  and  in  the  greatest  of  all  kingdoms 
patriotism  has  been  at  its  worst.  But  the 
Church  is  not  founded  upon  opinions.  It  is 
founded  upon  Humanity  ;  and  in  that  catholic 
and  divine  Fellowship  of  the  Son  of  Man  are 
gathered  up  and  consecrated  all  the  lesser  fellow¬ 
ships  which  bring  into  common  life  the  passion 
of  fidelity,  the  yearning  for  proud  obedience, 
and  the  constancy  of  true  love  through  good 
or  evil  to  the  death. 
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We  have  been  drawn  together  by  hope.  The 
very  failures  of  the  Church  and  the  disasters 
of  the  world  are  the  measure  of  our  shortcoming 
of  God’s  purpose,  and  the  revealing  of  that  per¬ 
fection  which  is  written  out  in  the  gospels.  The 
aspirations  of  every  age,  the  beating  of  men’s 
spirits  against  the  bars — the  very  revolts  and 
denials — are  found  to  be  a  striving  after  some 
aspect  of  Christ’s  character,  forgotten  or  half- 
forgotten,  and  by  them  brought  to  light.  Good 
men  all  over  Europe  and  America  forsake  their 
Churches  or  follow  their  Churches  from  motives 
which  are  often  identical  :  they  seek  for  some¬ 
thing  which  it  lies  in  the  power  of  Christendom 
to  give.  After  nineteen  centuries  this  is  more 
true  to-day  than  ever  it  was  ;  for  the  long  leaven¬ 
ing  of  the  human  spirit  has  quickened  men’s 
desires  and  purified  their  intentions. 

Our  compelling  Hope  is  in  the  conviction  that 
this  fullness  of  Christ  can  be  manifestly  offered  to 
the  world.  It  is  not  so  offered  at  present — not 
in  ethics  nor  philosophy,  not  in  that  great 

*  Written  for  a  small  religious  society. 
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realm  of  human  expression  and  divine  revelation 
which  we  call  art  ;  not  in  politics,  either  domestic 
or  international  (who  would  deny  this  to-day  ?)  ; 
not  in  the  troubled  and  changing  realm  of  social 
relationships,  of  sex  and  class  ;  and  surely  not 
either  in  that  turmoil  of  human  conjecture  which 
we  are  satisfied  for  the  moment  to  call  theology. 
It  is  not  offered  or  widely  seen  :  the  waters 
have  been  flung  foaming  over  the  Rock  ;  it  is 
not  seen,  but  it  is  there. 

We  believe  that  it  can  be  discovered  and 
proffered  to  a  world  that  is  asking  for  nothing 
else  and  certainly  for  nothing  less.  In  different 
ways,  and  in  our  individual  weakness,  most  of 
us  believe  we  have  had  some  glimpse  of  the 
vision  ;  and  we  know  that  it  has  now  become 
an  open  one  to  many  seekers  throughout  the 
world,  far  east  and  far  west,  who  are  pressing 
forward  with  a  spirit  that  will  not  be  denied. 
A  transformation  of  religious  thought  has 
already  begun. 

Doubtless  there  are  still  many  who  are  content 
with  what  is  offered  at  the  moment  by  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong,  or  by  the  coterie 
in  which  they  were  brought  up,  or  even  by  their 
favourite  religious  newspaper  ;  others  who  think 
that  all  possible  truth  is  manifested  by  the 
Churches  as  a  whole,  or  by  one  or  more  Churches 
conceived  of  as  catholic,  or  by  a  tradition 
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difficult  to  formulate  or  verify  of  some  infalli¬ 
bility  in  the  past  which  terminated  at  one  or 
other  of  the  great  schisms.  Ideas  such  as  these 
are  based  perhaps  less  upon  intellectual  convic¬ 
tion  than  upon  a  dread  of  movement  and  a  desire 
for  comfort ;  since,  of  course,  no  formulated 
theory  of  infallibility,  however  stiff,  would 
assert  that  the  Church  is  in  every  age  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.  None  the  less 
there  are  many  who,  whether  from  temperament 
or  tradition,  do  not  wish  to  look  beyond  the 
Church  of  their  time  as  they  know  it,  whatever 
its  blindness,  dumbness,  palsy,  or  possession  may 
be.  The  creaking  of  its  machinery  and  the  piping 
of  its  hymns  are  sufficient  music  for  their  souls. 
These  will  not  be  drawn  by  the  hope  which  is 
compelling  others.  And  there  are  nobler  spirits, 
also,  who  fear  lest  too  much  looking  forward 
should  make  us  belittle  the  inherited  wisdom 
of  the  past,  or  too  much  dwelling  upon  the  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  Spirit  should  cause  us  to  forget  the 
inspiration  which  has  always  dwelt  in  that 
immortal  fellowship  which  is  holy,  catholic, 
and  apostolic. 

To  us,  however,  it  would  appear  rather  that 
Catholicism  has  not  been  catholic  enough  and 
Orthodoxy  too  little  orthodox  :  belief  in  the 
divine  fellowship  of  the  Church  and  her  inspira¬ 
tion  has  been  narrowed  down  to  questions  of 
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ministerial  organization  and  of  the  infallibility 
of  books  or  persons  ;  and  even  the  orthodox 
have  made  their  own  selection  from  among  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  This  certainly  we  feel  about 
ourselves  ;  but  we  think  that  men  and  women 
are  coming  to  look  for  something  nearer  the 
truth,  to  demand  from  the  Church  a  more  perfect 
sincerity  and  the  wisdom  and  courage  that  are 
born  of  an  intenser  faith.  Christendom  is  looking 
for  Christianity  again  ;  but  the  thinkers  and 
workers,  the  clever  people  and  the  ordinary 
people,  who  make  up  the  disillusioned  and  half- 
sceptical  Europe  and  America  of  to-day,  will  not 
listen  to  the  organized  Churches,  unless  they  hear 
in  them  the  accent  of  that  clear  sincerity  which 
cares  only  for  truth,  because  it  springs  from  faith 
in  goodness  and  in  God. 

Our  Hope,  then,  is  based  upon  Faith.  We 
believe  that  it  can  be  realized  in  Charity. 

We  believe  that  little  companies  of  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world,  binding  themselves 
together  in  charity,  can  receive  much  light ;  and 
those  who  have  followed  the  religious  movements 
among  our  younger  people  know  that  such 
efforts  of  fellowship  have  already  produced 
notable  results.  We  desire  to  be  one  of  these 
companies,  in  fellowship  among  ourselves,  and 
in  fellowship  with  others  who  are  seeking  the 
light  in  other  ways. 
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The  method  of  fellowship,  which  is  charity 
in  operation,  is  clearly  the  method  of  Christ, 
yet  its  application  in  the  present  age  comes  to  us 
as  a  new  experiment.  It  was  not  indeed  untried 
in  the  past,  and  when  tried  it  worked  like  a 
kind  of  magic  :  the  conversion  of  Europe,  from 
the  hills  of  Ireland  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  was  due 
to  the  ancient  monastic  communities  of  the  East 
and  West.  But  neither  the  Church  at  large  nor 
the  people  were  ready  for  fellowship  then  ;  and, 
during  long  centuries.  Churches,  sects,  schools, 
and  parties  have  fought  one  another  without 
intermission — reviling,  despising,  and  persecut¬ 
ing.  We,  like  our  fathers,  find  ourselves  born  into 
a  heritage  of  hate  ;  but  we  see  around  us  many 
signs  that  Christians  are  no  longer  content  with 
their  inheritance — the  more  indeed  the  clergy 
seem  accustomed  to  it,  the  more  the  laity  are 
shocked.  The  average  denizen  of  Christendom 
has  grown  impatient  of  our  sullen  quarrels  ;  all 
over  Europe  and  America  he  asks  the  Churches 
for  more  signs  of  charity.  And  he  is  right  :  in 
the  flood  of  new  knowledge  he  also  has  learnt 
something  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  Morally  as  well 
as  intellectually,  the  spirit  of  scholastic  contro¬ 
versy,  being  decayed  and  waxing  old,  is  ready 
to  vanish  away. 

The  recovery  of  Christendom  will  come,  not 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  party,  but  by  the 
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miracle  of  fellowship.  This  we  believe,  and, 
believing  it,  we  each  desire  to  learn  from  others 
and  to  be  helped  by  others  ;  we  each  find  that 
those  who  seem  most  to  differ  from  us  have  often 
the  most  to  teach  us,  and  that  often  the  very 
men  whom  we  had  been  taught  to  oppose  have 
the  highest  claims  upon  our  admiration.  Be¬ 
cause  we  have  been  caught  in  the  spirit  of 
fellowship,  we  find  ourselves  less  and  less  inclined 
to  deny  and  ever  more  ready  to  respect  and  to 
affirm  :  in  this  we  see  the  prospect  of  becoming 
ourselves  more  sane  and  reasonable,  since  men 
are  apt  to  deny  that  which  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  to  affirm  those  things  in  which  they 
have  found  value.  If  the  full  presentment  of 
Christ  is  not  given  by  the  Churches  or  the  Church 
to-day,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  found  :  it  exists, 
scattered  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who,  when  they 
come  together  in  Christ’s  name,  find  him  indeed 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and,  seeing  glimpses  of  his 
fullness,  are  made  ashamed  of  their  own  frag¬ 
mentariness — their  obscurity  and  obscurantism — 
by  the  light  which  they  discover. 

Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  fellowship 
movements  of  the  last  few  years  do  not  need  to 
have  the  way  described  to  them  :  those  who  have 
not,  can  hardly  hope  to  realize  it  unless  they 
make  the  experiment.  Just  at  the  time  when  the 
general  public  was  thinking  that  the  difficulties 
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of  British  Christianity  were  to  be  solved  by 
what  was  called  undenominationalism,  young 
people  began  to  come  together  on  a  principle 
hitherto  unattempted  in  Christian  history  :  they 
agreed  to  combine  loyalty  with  charity  ;  each 
loyal  to  his  own  Church  was  to  make  friends 
with  others  who  were  loyal  to  theirs,  and  together 
in  love  and  prayer  they  were  to  seek  the  mind  of 
Christ.  The  result  has  been  a  quiet  miracle, 
known  now  to  many  thousands  over  the  whole 
world  :  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  new 
generation  the  whole  landscape  has  been  changed. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  difficulties 
and  controversies  of  the  older  generation  are 
becoming  unintelligible  to  the  younger. 

Comradeship  is  teaching  them  to  hate  nothing 
but  hate,  to  shrink  only  from  fear,  to  deny  the 
spirit  which  denies,  and  to  love  charity,  since 
God  Himself  is  charity,  and  he  who  dwells  in 
charity  dwells  indeed  in  God. 

We  like  to  explain  things  psychologically 
nowadays  ;  and  the  explanation  here  may  be 
that  the  cleverest  man  is  still  a  mass  of  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  and  limitations — which  after  all  has  always 
been  a  Christian  platitude.  If  a  wise  man  goes 
off  for  three  years  to  write  a  book  alone  upon 
a  mountain,  that  book  is  certain  to  be  largely 
wrong  ;  if  a  number  of  wise  men  form  a  party 
to  push  a  truth,  that  truth  will  become  a  hood 
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over  their  eyes,  and  in  the  next  generation  will 
have  grown  to  be  an  extinguisher.  The  utmost 
that  the  greatest  man  can  do  is  to  bring  his 
special  contribution  into  the  fellowship  of  living 
people,  and  there  lay  his  gift  to  be  accepted 
and  corrected,  while  he  endeavours  humbly  to 
make  good  his  defects.  Those  who  think  most 
discern  surprising  holes  in  their  thought  ;  and 
those  who  have  the  widest  sympathies  yet  find 
that  the  working  result  of  their  cogitations  is 
apt  to  be  wrong  because  their  ideas  are  mixed 
in  wrong  proportions. 

Among  the  more  intelligent,  indeed,  the  harm 
is  not  so  much  that  people  hold  false  ideas  as 
that  they  hold  true  ideas  in  wrong  proportion. 
The  best  of  us  is  like  a  bad  artist  with  many 
colours  on  his  palette.  Even  for  the  man  who 
has  done  his  utmost  to  learn  from  others,  it 
still  remains  true  that  only  a  few  of  his  ideas 
have  passion  behind  them — are  rooted  in 
his  undermind  :  the  rest,  though  he  may 
know  them  to  be  not  less  important,  and 
earnestly  esteem  them,  never  become  for  him 
dynamic. 

Therefore  the  only  way  is  the  way  of  Christian 
fellowship — that  all  over  the  world  men  and 
women,  breaking  down  the  walls  of  partition, 
should  come  together  in  the  presence  of  God 
to  learn  the  design  of  Christ.  Those  who  have 
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already  done  so  feel  that  they  are  taking  part  in 
a  miracle. 

And  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  can  avail,  if 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  meet  the  opportunities 
and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  this  age.  The  old  easy 
ways  will  not  avail,  if  the  Church  is  to  regain  the 
initiative  which  she  lost  centuries  ago,  and  to 
take  the  offensive.  The  old  familiar  ways  would 
fail,  as  they  have  failed  before.  It  is  easy  to 
mutter  formulas  and  to  echo  phrases,  easy  to 
ignore  great  areas  of  busy  knowledge  and  daring 
thought,  to  trifle  with  science,  to  blunder  in  art, 
to  forget  the  poor  and  overlook  the  oppressed  ; 
easy  to  hate  the  heretic,  to  scold  the  sceptic, 
and  to  love  ourselves  ;  easy  to  bury  our  muzzles 
in  the  bin  of  our  endowments,  and  to  fling  out 
our  heels  against  criticism  ;  easy  to  think  that 
the  Church’s  business  is  to  guard  an  ever-shrink¬ 
ing  deposit  and  to  give  men  peas  when  they 
ask  for  pearls.  And  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
another  the  Church  seems  to  be  doing  this,  in 
the  eyes  of  men  who  have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  the  religion  of  Christ  as  they  find  it  in  His  life. 

In  fellowship  Christians  may  fit  themselves 
to  follow  a  more  difficult  and  a  happier  way. 
Our  hope  is  that  we  may  take  a  part  in  the  work 
that  is  already  begun,  that  we  may  find  our  place 
among  those  who  wiU  not  cease  from  mental 
fight  till  they  have  built  the  City  of  God. 
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Glorious  will  be  that  great  offensive,  and  happy 
they  who  gather  in  the  van — fair  as  the  dawn, 
and  terrible  to  the  works  of  darkness  as  an  army 
with  banners. 

So  the  demand  is  upon  us  to  show  men  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  brave,  disinterested,  and 
sincere  ;  glorious  and  passionate  ;  full  of  truth 
and  free  from  prejudice  ;  and  because  of  that, 
a  clarion  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves 
goodness  and  has  faith  in  God,  a  call  to  exultant 
loyalty  and  the  devotion  of  wonderful  deeds. 

The  Jerusalem  which  is  free  and  the  mother  of 
us  all — to  whom  believers  and  unbelievers  alike 
owe  all  that  they  are — has  alone  the  philosophy 
which  can  satisfy  men  whose  teeth  have  been 
set  on  edge  by  the  acids  of  materialism.  She 
can  have  to-day  the  intellectual  mastery,  as 
she  can  have  the  moral  leadership.  It  is  possible, 
now  that  the  alternatives  have  been  explored, 
for  all  good  men  to  find  the  solution  of  their 
difficulties  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  their  needs.  It  is  possible  for 
faith  in  God  to  become  general  again  ;  possible 
for  the  Church  to  achieve  unity  by  shaking  off  her 
negations  and  throwing  herself  upon  Christ, 
and  for  that  Church  to  teem  with  all  the  peoples 
of  Christendom  and  to  possess  their  hearts  in 
freedom  ;  possible  for  the  sins  of  the  world  to 
be  healed  and  its  vast  miseries  assuaged,  for 
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the  oppressed  to  be  set  free,  for  Labour  to  follow 
the  Carpenter  and  Capital  to  kneel  before  the 
King  ;  possible  for  the  common  life  of  men 
to  be  lived  in  health  and  charity  and  peace,  for 
every  parish  church  to  be  a  home,  kindled  into 
love  and  beauty,  and  girt  about  with  habitations 
from  which  cruelty  and  ugliness  and  disease 
have  passed  away  ;  possible  for  charity  to  prevail, 
for  faith  to  be  re-born,  and  for  hope  to  flame  over 
the  world.  Only,  first  it  is  necessary  that  those  who 
already  believe  in  Christ  should  love  one  another. 

Some  such  vision  we  have,  and  this  at  least  in 
common  — that  we  are  not  content,  either  with 
the  world  or  with  the  Church  in  the  world, 
but  look  forward,  hoping  that  there  may  be  some 
better  things  for  us.  Only  in  fellowship  can  we 
find  the  means  of  joining  in  the  great  adventure  ; 
for  the  opportunity  seems  to  shout  at  us  to  offer 
and  to  hazard  all  that  we  have  of  separate  com¬ 
fort  and  accustomed  security,  and  to  seek 
neither  in  solitude  nor  in  organization  but  in 
living  brotherhood  for  the  power  of  service.  And 
fellowship,  we  believe,  comes  of  itself  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  live  dangerously,  to  take  the 
risks  which  must  be  ours,  if  we  can  dare  to  let 
the  lesser  things  fall  into  their  place  and  to  grasp 
those  things  which  matter  most,  handling  only 
spiritual  methods  and  seeking  only  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 
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We  have  been  drawn  together,  then,  by  a  great 
hope.  Differing  in  temperament,  training,  tradi¬ 
tions,  as  much  as  other  men  and  women,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  fellowship  that  brings  to  us  seve¬ 
rally  that  very  thrill  of  confidence.  Strangers 
no  longer,  but  pilgrims  still,  we  are  persuaded 
of  the  promises,  and  would  follow  with  those  of 
long  ago,  who,  seeing  them  yet  afar  off,  declared 
plainly  that  they  sought  a  country. 
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Questions  Men  are  Asking  at  the  Front 

The  Question 

Why  don’t  you  agree  among  yourselves 
before  you  talk  about  Christianity  to  other 
people  ?  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  join  your 
Church.  Well,  another  man  wants  me  to  join 
his  ;  and  the  next  chap  I  meet  will  have  another 
Church  for  me  to  join.  I  can’t  join  thern  all,  so 
the  safest  thing  will  be  for  me  not  to  join  any. 
They  can’t  all  be  right,  anyhow ;  and  whichever 
I  joined,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one — or  perhaps 
a  hundred  to  one — that  I  should  join  the  wrong 
one.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  question  I  want  to  answer 
here.  And  beside  it,  there  is  the  objection  to 
divisions  among  Christians  put  in  another 
form.  Something  like  this  :  “  If  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  love,  why  can’t  you  agree  to 
live  in  one  family  of  brotherhood  together  ? 
And  if  Christianity  is  truth,  why  can’t  Christians 

*  Written  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  France,  1916. 
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all  believe  it  ?  For  surely,  if  they  all  believed 
in  a  completely  true  thing,  they  would  all  agree 
with  one  another  ?  ’’ 

The  Answer 

Well,  the  one  real  answer  to  all  this  is  in  three 
words  :  Because  Christianity  is  democratic. 

That  answer  needs  explanation.  Not  because 
it  isn’t  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is  perfectly 
simple  and  perfectly  straightforward — when  you 
have  a  grip  of  what  Christianity  and  Democracy 
mean,  which  most  people  have  not. 

The  Connection  between  Christianity  and 

Democracy 

To  begin  with.  You  may  have  noticed  that 
there  is  a  curious  connection  between  Christianity 
and  Democracy.  Wherever  Christianity  has 
spread,  the  democratic  idea  has  begun  to  bubble 
up  like  a  ferment.  It  begins  by  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slaves  ;  it  proceeds  to  the  education 
of  poor  children  ;  it  steadily  changes  the  position 
of  women.  Centuries  pass,  and  we  find  that  serfs 
also  and  outcasts  have  been  admitted  into  the 
community.  Centuries  proceed,  and  the  fierce 
and  cruel  despotisms  of  ancient  times  melt  into 
constitutional  government ;  and  then  the  fran- 
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chise  is  extended,  first  to  one  ring  of  people, 
then  to  another,  till  it  becomes  universal. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means  that 
every  man  and  woman  is  recognized  as  having, 
by  virtue  of  their  humanity,  a  responsibility, 
an  equal  right  over  the  common  life,  an  equal 
share  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

That  does  not  come  all  at  once.  Even  to-day 
Great  Britain  is  not  so  democratic  as  the 
Dominions  ;  Russia  is  in  many  political  matters 
less  democratic  than  Great  Britain  (though  in 
some  important  social  matters  she  is  more  so)  ; 
and  Germany  is  in  essentials  less  democratic 
than  Russia.  But  Prussia  and  Russia  are  much 
younger  Christian  nations  than  France  or 
Britain  ;  they  have  had  centuries  less  to 
develop  in. 

And  why  does  this  curious  connection  between 
Democracy  and  Christianity  exist  ?  Why  is 
the  democratic  idea  and  why  is  constitutional 
government  only  found  among  the  white  ” — 
that  is,  the  Christian — races  ?  India  and  China 
have  a  very  high  civilization.  They  are  civili¬ 
zations  older  than  ours  by  thousands  of  years, 
so  that  they  have  had  longer  time  to  develop  in. 

These  countries  are  now  being  enormously 
influenced  by  Western  ”  ideas — that  is,  by 
the  ideas  of  Christendom  ;  and  they  are  (or, 
rather,  the  small  educated  minority  is)  begin- 
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ning  to  aspire  towards  Democracy.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  India  under  British  rule. 
Educated  Indians  have  suddenly  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  wrong  for  their  women  folk  to  be 
illiterate  and  shut  up  in  zenanas  and  harems, 
and  not  even  allowed  to  eat  with  their  husbands  ; 
that  it  is  wrong  for  the  toiling  masses  to  have 
no  share  in  the  government  ;  that  it  is  wrong 
for  sixty  million  people  to  be  outcasts  and 
‘‘  untouchable.” 

Why  is  all  this  ?  Why  does  Christianity  have 
such  a  strange  effect  ?  The  answer  is  quite 
simple.  Christians  may  differ  about  many 
things  ;  but  the  one  central  doctrine  about 
which  they  all  agree  is,  that  every  human  being 
is  a  brother  or  sister  of  Godins  Son^  and  that  every 
human  being  is  infinitely  precious  in  God^s  sight. 


The  Growth  of  Social  Principle 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  faith,  sooner  or 
later,  is  the  principle  of  Democracy — the  belief 
in  the  equal  value  (since  it  is  an  infinite  value)  of 
every  human  being.  This  drives  men  in  the  end 
to  what  we  call  constitutional  government — 
that  is,  to  the  democratic  methods  of  managing 
human  society.  But  that  method  is  impossible 
until  a  certain  standard  of  honesty,  integrity, 
and  the  sense  of  justice  are  reached,  until  men 
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as  a  whole  are  good  enough  to  prefer  the  welfare 
of  others  to  their  own  beastly  selfishness.  This 
is  why^  attempts  to  copy  Christian  Democracy 
have  failed  in  Turkey,  Persia,  China,  and  in 
Central  America  ;  and  also  why  they  still  partly 
fail  in  Europe,  and  why  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  has,  even  amongst  us,  been  of  slow  growth. 

What,  again,  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is 
because  of  another  belief  which  also  all  Christians 
hold,  that  every  human  being  is  equally  responsible 
to  God  to  love  him  as  a  Father  and  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  and  in  all  his  conduct  to 
imitate  Christ. 

The  ideal  is  enormously  high.  The  process 
is  slow.  But,  in  spite  of  our  obvious  failures, 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  decency  and 
honesty  and  justice  in  public  affairs  become 
possible. 

I  have  taken  a  long  time  explaining  the  terms 
of  my  answer,  Christianity  is  Democratic.’’ 
But  this  is  the  main  thing.  The  rest  follows 
necessarily  from  it. 


Freedom  and  Uniformity 

Christianity,  being  democratic,  7neans  Freedo^n. 
And  Freedom  forbids  the  enforcement  of  Uniformity . 
This  is  our  next  step. 

The  statement  hardly  needs  proof.  You  cannot 
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force  a  free  people  to  think  in  the  same  way,  or 
to  carry  out  its  religious  observances  in  the 
same  way. 

You  may  blame  Christianity  for  its  differences 
if  you  like.  You  may  accuse  it  of  being  a  motley 
of  independencies.  To  me,  this  very  fact  is  the 
proof  of  its  divine  origin  ;  because  it  has  brought 
brotherhood  and  liberty,  democracy  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  cry  which  resounds  through  the 
Gospels  of  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  of 
succour  to  the  oppressed,  has  step  by  step  been 
fulfilled. 

The  very  existence  of  religious  divergencies 
is  a  proof  of  it.  You  can  only  force  men  into  one 
mould  by  destroying  their  divine  right  of  liberty. 


Democracy  and  Divisions 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  sort  of  unifor¬ 
mity  (within  limited  areas)  by  oppression. 
There  have  been  Muhammedan  States  where 
everyone  knelt,  and  prostrated  themselves,  and 
said  the  same  words  at  precisely  the  same  times. 
It  was  all  very  picturesque  ;  but  even  there 
it  has  broken  down.  There  have  been  despotisms 
also  of  political  uniformity,  and  of  apparent 
political  unity.  The  sword  kept  people  in  order. 

But  Christianity  brings  freedom.  And  the 
first  effect  of  freedom  is  that  men’s  innate  differ- 
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ences  come  to  light  because  they  are  at  last 
able  to  express  them.  They  struggle  and  express 
themselves  violently  in  parties  and  sects.  Uni¬ 
formity  has  gone. 


Why  Divisions  Came 

What  happened  in  Christian  history  when  this 
state  of  things  developed  ?  The  rulers  tried  to 
meet  them  in  the  old  traditional  pagan  way — 
by  force.  They  tried  to  enforce  uniformity  of 
conduct  and  creed,  of  ritual  organization,  even 
of  opinion.  But  the  Christian  spirit  of  liberty 
was  too  strong  for  them.  The  Church  burst 
into  separate  divisions.  That  process  took  some 
time  ;  most  of  it  happened  between  the  years 
1000  and  1600  a.d. 

All  sides  were  to  blame.  People  were  much 
less  Christian  and  peaceable  and  tolerant  and 
charitable  than  they  are  now — much  more 
violent  and  cruel  and  narrow-minded.  They 
had  not  had  so  many  years  of  Christian  develop¬ 
ment  as  the  men  of  the  twentieth  century 
enjoy.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  sins  and 
follies  of  our  ancestors — and  your  ancestors. 
We  all  have  every  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
way  our  rude  forefathers  behaved.  Only,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  for  ourselves 
unless  we  share  their  un-Christian  spirit. 
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Towards  real  Unity 

So  our  religious  divisions  come  to  us  from  the 
past.  We  inherit  them — worse  luck.  They  are 
part  of  the  inevitable  evolution  that  Christianity 
brought  into  the  world. 

Evolution  towards  what  ? 
awards  the  only  real  unity.  This  is  what 
Christianity  is  doing ;  it  is  making  unity,  and 
our  present  unhappy  divisions  are  only  a  stage 
in  the  process. 

For  what  is  real  unity  ? 

The  only  real  unity  is  the  union  of  free  men, 
who  are  at  one  without  any  compulsion  of  force 
because  they  have  love  one  to  another,  and  are 
bound  together  in  the  love  of  love  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  This  is  what  we  express  in 
religious  language  by  the  words  Unity  in 
Christ  ;  for  Christ  means  freedom,  and  love, 
and  truth. 

Those  who  love  Christ  well,  already  have  this 
unity  together,  and  they  find  that  it  transcends 
all  ecclesiastical  differences.  In  fact,  all  Chris¬ 
tians  have  it  to  some  extent,  because  to  some 
extent  they  all  understand  and  love  Christ. 
We  express  this  by  saying  that  the  whole 
Christian  Church  already  has  unity,  though 
she  does  not  yet  enjoy  union.  She  is  like  the  sea, 
which  is  outwardly  divided  into  many  seas  and 
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oceans,  and  yet  is  all  one  sea.  You  may  throw 
a  boom  across  the  straits  of  Gibraltar — and  a 
net  for  submarines,  and  a  string  of  mines — 
yet  the  Mediterranean  is  still  one  with  the 
Atlantic. 

We  already  therefore  have  a  real  underlying 
unity;  and  the  Churches  are  undoubtedly  mov¬ 
ing  towards  a  union  in  which  this  unity  will  be 
expressed  in  a  glorious  fellowship.  But  that  could 
only  come  after  freedom  was  developed  and 
recognized  ;  and  freedom  in  religion  (as  in 
politics)  means  a  stage  of  struggle,  revolution, 
civil  war,  before  men  learn  to  seek  the  higher 
unity,  the  only  real  unity,  the  free  union  of  free 
men. 

That  is  why  we  are  divided ! 

The  Process  of  Re-union 

But  do  we  not  want  to  end  this  separation 
of  the  Churches  ?  Yes,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  is  being  done  to  promote  unity,  especially 
among  scholars,  in  the  mission  field,  in  societies 
like  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  in  that  significant  and 
enormous  world-fellowship,  the  Student  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement. 

But  our  misguided  ancestors  have  left  us  a 
very  complicated  problem,  involving  all  sorts  of 
traditions.  Churches,  races — from  Fishguard  to 
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Vladivostock,  from  Iceland  to  Sicily.  There  is 
no  short  cut.  Hurried  action  would  only  accen¬ 
tuate  our  divisions.  Methodists,  for  instance, 
might  unite  with  Anglicans  and  estrange  Congre- 
gationalists  ;  or  might  estrange  Anglicans  by 
conforming  themselves  with  Baptists.  Anglicans 
might  unite  with  Free  Churchmen,  and  in  the 
process  shut  themselves  entirely  off  from  the 
hundred  million  Christians  of  Russia,  and  from 
the  other  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  which 
in  so  many  ways  are  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  Anglicans.  Or,  again,  the  Eastern 
Churches  might  unite  with  Rome  and  cut  them¬ 
selves  off  from  ourselves. 

The  process  of  re-union  must  be  slow,  but  it 
is  being  very  strenuously  undertaken.  With 
charity  of  heart  and  honesty  of  mind  we  can  use 
every  opportunity  for  drawing  together,  knowing 
for  certain  that  every  step  in  knowledge  and 
every  improvement  in  charity  will  cause  the  old 
obstacles  to  drop  away. 

Meanwhile  the  duty  of  every  Christian  is  clear 
— to  be  loyal  to  every  good  thing  he  finds  in 
his  own  Church,  averse  from  every  bad  thing, 
indifferent  to  every  indifferent  thing ;  and 
entirely  courteous,  modest,  sympathetic,  and 
charitable  to  the  members  of  all  other  Churches. 

Meanwhile,  do  you,  my  friend,  if  you  stand 
outside  all  the  Churches,  behave  in  the  same  way  ? 
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Then  we  shall  do  our  share  in  this  generation, 
and  carry  on,  being  very  sure  that  the  nearer 
we  are  to  God  the  nearer  we  are  to  truth  ;  and 
the  nearer  we  are  to  truth  the  nearer  we  shall 
be  to  one  another. 
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FELLOWSHIP  IN  THE  PARISH.^ 


Anyone  visiting  us  for  the  first  time  from 
some  secluded  pagan  world  would  be  prepared 
to  find  that  in  a  few  ways  we  Christians  fell 
short  of  our  religion.  If  he  were  an  imaginative 
person,  versed  in  human  experience,  he  would 
probably  say  to  himself  before  he  landed,  Hav¬ 
ing  read  the  New  Testament  right  through 
during  my  voyage,  I  now  know  fairly  well  what 
I  shall  find  in  Christendom  ;  but  I  am  of  course 
prepared  for  the  disappointments  which  human 
frailty  ever  provides.  There  will  doubtless  be 
a  considerable  minority  who  are  not  perfect  as 
God  is  perfect ;  there  may  even  be  a  few  whose 
love  for  their  neighbour  lacks  that  passion  of 
devotion  which  is  inculcated  in  their  sacred 
books  ;  perhaps  I  may  find  a  few  who  are  not 
meek,  who  are  not  peacemakers,  even  some  who 
are  not  poor  ;  there  may  be  here  and  there  some¬ 
one  who  Is  rich  and  does  not  look  upon  his  money 
as  a  misfortune,  but  is  proud  of  it,  as  men  are  in 
my  own  country  ;  and  no  doubt  I  shall  find  a 

*  Written  at  the  request  of  the  National  Mission  of  Repentance 
and  Hope,  but  subsequently  held  back  from  publication. 
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small  criminal  population  of  folk  who  do  not 
really  imitate  Christ  as  their  religion  requires.” 

But  would  it  ever  cross  the  mind  of  our  intelli¬ 
gent  visitor  that  he  would  find  a  land  without 
fellowship  ? — a  land  where  religion  was  rooted 
in  partizanship,  and  business  based  upon  compe¬ 
tition  ;  where  class  struggled  against  class  and 
man  against  man  ;  a  land  full  of  suspicions, 
prejudices,  ignorances,  hatreds,  where  not  only 
the  charity  but  even  the  common  courtesies  of 
life  were  omitted  towards  those  who  are  called 
inferiors  because  they  have  less  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness ;  a  land  full  of  outcasts, 
a  land  where  the  rich  live  aloof  from  the  poor ; 
and  the  respectable  poor  say  with  pride,  We 
keep  ourselves  to  ourselves.” 

Alas  !  We  should  reply  all  this  is  true  enough  ; 
you  must  remember,  however,  that  our  country  is 
but  partly  Christianized  as  yet.  It  is  only  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  years  since  Columba  and  Augus¬ 
tine  :  the  process  takes  a  long  time.  Look  at 
Prussia,  which  was  still  a  land  of  heathen 
savages  when  Westminster  Abbey  was  built. 
We  are  bad  enough,  a  wayward  infant  Church  ; 
but  they  are  not  out  of  the  cradle  !  Do  not 
judge  us  by  the  multitudes  whom  our  religion 
has  hardly  touched.  Judge  us  by  our  parish 
churches  and  cathedrals,  by  our  congregations, 
our  church-workers,  our  priests,  and  our  bishops. 
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But  let  us  leave  our  intelligent  visitor  probing 
conscientiously  into  the  elect. 

It  is  at  least  true  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  Christian  fellowship  in  the  nations — or 
between  the  nations — until  we  first  establish  it 
in  the  Church. 

And  since  it  does  not  lie  in  your  power  or  mine 
to  achieve  some  grandiose  Utopia,  let  us  begin 
with  the  parish  in  which  we  happen  to  live.  Most 
schemes  come  to  nought  through  our  beginning 
at  the  end.  We  ought  to  see  the  end,  but  touch 
the  beginning  and  there  settle  down  to  work. 

Our  own  parish,  and  our  own  parish  church. 
Some  churches  are  alive  with  many  services  ; 
some  parishes  are  bustling  with  activity  ;  some 
parsons  kill  themselves  with  over-work.  Other 
churches  are  closed,  and  when  you  beg  a  key  and 
get  in  they  smell  mouldy. 

Our  parish  fellowship  must  centre  round  the 
parish  church.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  achieved 
otherwise  :  I  am  certain  that  in  history  it  never 
has  been  otherwise  achieved.  The  church  must 
be  always  open,  it  must  be  really  beautiful  with 
that  noble  simplicity  which  draws  men  in,  often 
without  their  knowing  why.  Above  all,  it  must 
be  a  home,  as  it  was  in  the  old  days  that  gave 
us  our  glorious  parish  churches,  when  the  village 
guild  was  a  real  Christian  trade  union,  a  fellow¬ 
ship  that  worshipped,  conferred,  and  even  feasted 
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in  the  parish  church.  It  must  be  a  home  :  we 
must  get  rid  of  those  false  and  negative  ideas  of 
reverence  which  have  made  our  churches  seem 
forbidding  of  aspect  to  the  people.  It  must 
be  the  hearth  as  well  as  the  altar  of  the  parish. 

Worship  first  of  all  ?  Yes,  but  how  much 
worship  is  there  at  present  ?  We  have  damped 
our  worship  down  by  severing  it  from  human 
fellowship  ;  we  have  strangled  our  religion  by 
divorcing  it  from  life.  The  people  will  never 
really  pray  in  our  churches  till  they  are  at  home 
in  our  churches  ;  and  a  home  is  a  place  where 
folk  love  one  another.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the 
ancient  agapS  or  love-feast  lies  close  at  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  To  begin,  when  new  churches 
are  built,  they  should  have  a  comfortable  room 
leading  into  the  church,  where  people  can  have 
breakfast  together  after  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  where  tea-parties  can  be  held,  at  which  not 
only  mothers  ”  and  maid-servants  can  meet, 
but  all  classes  together.  But  I  say  this  only  for 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts  :  the  ideal  is  for 
these  true  agapes  to  be  held  in  the  church  itself. 
Kneel  down  and  imagine  it — the  stuffy  pews  and 
boasting  monuments  are  gone,  the  church  is 
spacious,  white  and  fresh,  decked  with  colour 
like  the  meadows,  the  house  of  prayer,  the 
picture-gallery,  library,  music-room,  conference- 
hall,  trysting-place,  of  the  parish  :  working- 
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men  meet  here  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their 
trade ;  little  groups  come  in  to  pray  aloud  to¬ 
gether  in  a  chapel,  others  sit  round  the  blazing 
fire  and  read,  others  seek  their  friends  ;  and 
through  the  open  doors  of  the  screen  stands 
the  altar,  like  a  lovely  mother  with  her  children 
gathered  about  her  feet.  This  is  a  dream  ?  But 
can  the  Holy  Communion  mean  less  than  this  ? 

Let  fellowship  begin  in  the  church,  and  it  will 
spread  in  the  parish.  Our  little  social  ‘‘  good 
works  ”  will  become  great  ;  for  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  will  be  abroad.  It  will  no  longer 
be  asked,  for  example,  why  in  Britain  the  village 
clergy  have  never  been  able  to  organize  agricul¬ 
tural  banks,  as  they  do  in  other  countries,  or 
why  in  most  places  fellowship  is  found  only  in 
the  beer-houses. 

The  dream  may  never  come  true,  though  I 
think  it  will.  But  at  least  each  of  us  can  do 
something.  We  can  make  friends  every  day, 
steadily  ignoring  castes,  and  remembering  only 
our  brotherhood  ;  we  can  shut  our  mouths  and 
ears  to  evil  speech  ;  we  can  be  firm  against  all 
quarrels  ;  we  can  refuse  to  have  aught  to  do 
with  the  feud  between  Church  and  dissent,  or 
between  political  parties  ;  we  can  seek  occasions 
of  prayer  and  service  together  ;  and  we  can  confer 
with  others,  not  seeking  to  impose  our  own  wills, 
but  to  find  out  what  God  would  have  us  do. 
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The  younger  generation  is  finding  the  solution 
of  its  difficulties  in  fellowship ;  and  a  new 
spirit  is  working  itself  out  in  conferences,  where 
men  and  women  of  different  parties  and  opinions 
meet  together  and  learn  the  will  of  God  for  them 
through  their  comradeship.  In  our  villages, 
and  even  in  our  great  town  parishes,  fellowship 
can  be  found  that  way,  and  the  dream  of  St. 
Paul  can  be  realized  by  our  trying  quite  simply 
to  follow  his  Master.  Here  lies  the  way  of 
national  re-birth.  For  indeed  it  is  true,  as  one 
of  our  own  poets  has  said,  that  Fellowship  is 
heaven,  and  the  lack  of  fellowship  is  hell ;  Fellow¬ 
ship  is  life,  and  the  lack  of  fellowship  is  death. 
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PRAYER  AS  FELLOWSHIP,  OR  CONVER¬ 
SATION  WITH  GOD 


If  our  prayer  be  not  faithful  we  shall  greatly 
fail.  Prayer  is  not  a  machine,  with  the  handle 
ready  for  turning,  warranted  to  produce  quick 
returns  and  never  to  get  out  of  order.  Interces¬ 
sion  services  may  be  real  prayer,  or  they  may 
be  merely  an  absent-minded  clergyman  grinding 
out  official  Collects  in  front  of  a  congregation 
that  is  trying  to  hear.  Our  private  devotions  may 
be  a  mere  patter,  and  we  may  be  further  from 
God  when  we  kneel  down  than  when  we  are 
running  about.  Even  when  we  do  concentrate 
we  may  be  really  trying  to  bend  God’s  will  to 
ours  ;  and  sometimes  our  prayer  consists  in 
thinking  of  all  the  people  who  disagree  with  us 
and  asking  that  they  may  be  brought  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind. 

Prayer,  in  fact,  is  too  great  an  art  to  be  easy. 
It  is  simple  and  within  every  one’s  power,  like 
the  bringing  up  of  children  ;  but,  like  the 
bringing  up  of  children,  it  demands  of  men  that 
they  shall  be  willing  to  learn  wisdom.  When, 
therefore,  we  say,  We  must  pray  in  order  to 
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regenerate  the  Empire,”  or,  Let  us  pray  for  its 
regeneration,”  we  do  not  mean  that  we  hope  to 
persuade  God  to  work  a  miracle,  or  that  we  hope 
to  hypnotize  our  unregenerate  fellow-subjects. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  quite  simply  we  ourselves, 
priests  and  people,  who  are  standing  between 
God  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Empire.  Nay, 
it  is  certain  that,  to  some  extent,  this  is  the  case. 
We  continually  err  by  repenting  for  other  people’s 
sins  when  we  have  not  yet  discovered  our  own, 
and  by  asking  God  to  do  things  for  us  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  us. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  repent,  in  a  general 
and  sonorous  way  ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
know  what  we  really  have  to  repent  of.  It  is 
easy  to  listen  to  the  choir  modulating  harmonies 
of  national  humiliation  ;  it  is  difficult  to  feel  the 
shame  of  our  own  responsibility  for  all  evil — 
for  the  lying  and  boasting  of  nations,  and  war 
their  offspring,  for  oppression  and  anarchism, 
for  ignorance  and  ugliness  and  filth,  for  sickness 
and  misery.  It  is  easy  to  ask  for  the  redemption 
of  our  nation,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  ourselves  to 
desire  it,  ourselves  to  be  aglow  for  righteousness, 
justice,  disinterestedness,  for  fellowship  and 
fellow-work,  for  truth,  knowledge,  and  education, 
for  the  right  use  of  God’s  world  and  its  beauty, 
for  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation  and  the  Church. 
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Prayer,  then,  is  not  a  quantitative  thing — a 
spiritual  tug-of-war,  in  which,  if  only  enough 
people  can  be  got  to  pull,  and  pull  long  enough, 
they  will  get  Heaven  over  to  their  side.  It  is 
something  quite  different  in  kind.  We  may 
call  it  conversation  with  God,  using  the  word 

conversation  ”  in  the  great  Scriptural  sense 
of  fellowship  in  action. 

Our  fellowship  with  our  heavenly  Father  will 
be  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  fellowship  of  a  child 
in  its  home.  Now,  what  is  the  conversation  of 
a  nice  child  in  a  normal  home  ?  The  child  is  not 
always  asking  for  things,  if  he  is  a  nice  child  ; 
but  he  rightly  asks  sometimes.  That  we  call 
Petition.  But  home-life  would  be  intolerable  if 
the  child  was  never  sorry  and  never  grateful — 
never  begged  pardon  and  never  said  Thank 
you.”  These  we  call  Repentance  and  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Now  would  there  be  any  real  home-life 
if  he  did  not  admire  his  parents  and  make  love 
to  them.  That  is  Worship.  Then  he  is  always 
asking  questions  and  thinking,  and  this  we  call 
Meditation.  But,  most  of  all,  the  dear  thing 
talks  and  listens  ;  and,  as  he  learns,  the  desire 
to  be  useful  with  his  little  hands  and  feet  is  a 
sure  index  of  his  character. 

Our  conversation  with  God  cannot  be  less 
than  that.  Yet  often  we  begin  and  end  with 
mere  petition,  and  seldom  perhaps  is  there  any 
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conversation  at  all — any  talking,  any  listening. 
Our  conversation  is  often  like  that  of  a  rude  man 
who  comes  up  to  you,  speaks  rapidly  and  greedily 
for  three  minutes,  and  then  dashes  off  without 
waiting  to  hear  if  you  have  anything  to  say. 

Therefore  silence  is  much  needed  in  our  prayer, 
that  it  may  become  a  real  conversation.  We 
should  use  our  open  churches  much  this  year, 
and  if  all  our  churches  are  not  kept  open  all  day 
henceforward  we  may  be  sure  that  the  National 
Mission  will  have  failed  ;  we  should  use  them, 
not  only  alone,  singly,  but  in  little  knots  of 
friends.  Societies  and  guilds  should  visit  churches 
in  order  to  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  silence 
together,  and  at  other  times  a  few  could  come 
and  pray  aloud  together.  Our  churches  would 
then  become  magnets.  If  we  can  only  throw  the 
prayer-wheel  away,  and  practise  fellowship  with 
God,  our  services  and  our  intercessions  will 
glow  with  power,  and  the  Bread  that  is  broken 
on  our  altars  will  be  the  manna  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations. 

Note. — The  above  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Mission,  and  was  published  in  the  Guardian. 
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This  is  a  day  of  conversions.  Politicians  and 
publicists  stand  up  manfully,  confessing  that  in  a 
score  of  convictions  they  were  mistaken  :  pre¬ 
judices  melt  away  in  the  fierce  light  of  this  utter¬ 
most  strife,  and  sorrow,  and  hope.  No  one  is 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  been  in  the 
wrong  :  indeed,  those  men  who  have  changed 
sides  in  no  particular  are  becoming  unfashionable 
and  are  thought  blockish.  One  might  almost 
say  that  the  prophets  have  come  by  their  own 
— the  prophets,  and  their  good  followers  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  ;  here  and  there  also  are 
to  be  found  the  cranks,  who  always  play  their 
antics  in  and  out  of  the  ranks  of  every  forward 
movement,  getting  desperately  in  the  way. 

It  is  best  not  to  give  examples,  because  the 
reader  may  have  hitherto  escaped  conversion 
just  in  the  cases  I  might  cite  :  for  we  all  have 
our  blind  spots — sometimes  because  our  interests 
are  affected  ;  sometimes  because  a  parent  or  an 
old  nurse  cut  a  deep  groove  in  our  psycho- 
physiological  apparatus  when  we  were  quite 
young ;  sometimes  for  deeper  and  obscurer 
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reasons,  as  often  when  we  say  that  our  objections 
to  a  certain  thing  are  fundamental,”  really 
meaning  that  we  are  shocked,  but  are  unable  to 
give  any  coherent  reason  for  our  sensations. 

But  generally  I  think  it  is  true  that  there  is 
always  a  vast  amount  of  good  wanting  to  get 
itself  done  in  this  naughty  world,  which  good 
is  held  back  by  the  inertia,  egoism,  and  stupidity 
unconsciously  or  consciously  opposed  to  it,  and 
which  is  also  hampered  and  sometimes  corrupted 
by  the  pedantry  or  passion  mixed  up  with  the 
good  itself. 

I  should  describe  this  good  ”  by  the  single 
adjective  Christian  ”  ;  for  that  adjective  at 
once  clears  away  the  false  conceptions  of  good — 
one  cannot  mix  up  the  idea  of  pedantry  with 
Christ,  nor  those  ideas  of  hatred  and  malice 
which  have  soured  off  the  goodness  in  so  many 
class  and  national  movements.  The  good  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  world — and  that  can  be 
done,  because  the  progressive  part  of  the  world 
has  been  educated  on  Christian  lines  for  many 
centuries — is  the  changing  of  men,  customs, 
and  institutions  through  that  high  form  of  disin¬ 
terested  love  which  has  the  Christian  name  of 
Charity.  The  changing  I  say,  because,  although 
many  may  object  to  the  claim  that  their  religion 
means  change,  it  is  none  the  less  true.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  the  individual,  the  nation,  the  Church, 
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is  and  must  always  be  conversion  :  for  each,  to 
become  Christian  is  to  be  changed,  and  to  be 
Christian  is  to  continue  changing. 

Christianity,  then,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
purest  good  into  the  world — that  high  and 
altogether  wise  form  of  love  which  we  call 
Charity ;  and  the  strength  of  Christianity  at  any 
time  is  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  charity  is 
spread,  and  not,  of  course,  by  religious  opinions 
or  the  forms  of  dogma,  though  this  is  a  miscon¬ 
ception  which  continues  to  exist,  although  Christ 
directly  contradicted  it. 

At  the  present  time  people  are  prepared  for  a 
quite  surprising  amount  of  Christianity. 

They  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices,  to  suffer 
inconveniences,  to  spend  time  and  trouble  over 
things  which  promise  neither  pleasure  nor  gain. 
They  are  in  many  cases  even  prepared  to  think. 
And  they  are  giving  up  luxuries  and  comforts, 
even  to  that  closest  of  all  luxuries,  the  luxury 
of  believing  a  lie,  even  to  that  last  of  comforts, 
the  shutting  of  one’s  eyes  in  sleep. 

In  fact,  we  are  changing  our  minds  ;  and  we 
are  changing  our  minds  because  our  hearts  are 
changed  already. 

This  readiness  to  admit  the  good  is  mainly 
due  to  the  War.  I  know  there  are  some  who  deny 
this,  and  say  that  before  the  War  there  was 
already  a  great  movement  forward  in  the  world. 
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and  that  the  War  has  destroyed  it  all.  They  are 
right,  I  believe,  in  thinking  that  there  had  been 
great  improvement  during  the  ten  years,  or 
twenty,  before  the  War — indeed,  during  the  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  before  the  War  there  had  been 
a  steadily  growing  circle  of  heroic  disinterested¬ 
ness.  To  be  more  exact,  this  had  been  happen¬ 
ing  during  the  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  before  the  War.  I  do  not  think  the  War 
has  destroyed  the  good  in  the  world,  for  one 
thing  because  good  is  indestructible.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  strange  that  good  should  come  out  of 
evil.  Where  else  should  the  new  good  come 
from  ?  If  good  was  only  begotten  from  good, 
there  might  be  no  increase  of  good  :  it  is  because 
good  springs  from  the  very  corruption  and  dis¬ 
aster  of  evil  that  it  grows  in  extent ;  and  this  is 
the  faith  of  the  reformer  and  the  prophet,  who 
are  always  transmuting  the  evil  of  the  world  into 
good  ;  it  is  the  faith  also  of  the  Christian,  who 
is  always  a  reformer  and  a  prophet,  or  he  ceases 
to  be  a  Christian. 

To  believe  this  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come.  The  world’s  physicians  do  good  because 
evil  has  come.  The  reason  why  it  is  a  mistake  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come  is  that  in  so  doing 
we  fight  against  God  :  we  sin,  and,  because  we 
have  become  base,  the  ideal  which  we  call  good 
is  really  a  devil’s  ideal,  and  not  good  at  all.  And 
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this  devil’s  ideal  is  never  really  attained  :  some¬ 
thing  else  happens  which  was  not  in  the  least 
what  we  sought.  Napoleon  sought  to  establish 
the  world-domination  of  his  own  family  ;  but 
the  result  of  his  life  in  two  short  generations 
was  to  establish  the  German  Empire  upon  the 
ruins  of  France,  and  vastly  to  strengthen  the 
British  Commonwealth.  Bismarck  by  like 
deliberate  breaches  of  the  moral  law  sought  to 
establish  Teutonic  domination  over  French  and 
Slavs  ;  and  the  results  are  even  now  accumu¬ 
lating  about  us  :  they  may  prove  to  be  the 
renascence  of  France  and  the  salvation  of  the 
Slav  peoples  after  a  thousand  years  of  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  they  will  in  any  case  not  be  the  results  for 
which  he  plotted. 

To  do  evil  is  to  become  evil,  and  to  bring  evil 
upon  one’s  plans.  It  is  to  set  oneself  against 
God.  The  whole  world  may  rock  with  destruc¬ 
tion  and  pain  because  of  a  few  evil  wills.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  world  has  run 
into  wickedness  ;  it  only  means  that  the  world 
is  tormented  by  a  plague  because  a  few  men 
have  put  microbes  into  the  wells.  Perhaps  the 
world’s  share  in  the  evil  is  that  it  has  been  too 
careless  and  ignorant  to  look  after  its  wells.  The 
very  awfulness  of  the  disaster  may  cause  men 
to  grasp  their  responsibilities  and  seriously  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  citizenship,  no  longer 
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leaving  their  common  concerns  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  politicians,  diplomats,  and  dynasties. 

No,  the  world  is  not  wicked  at  this  moment, 
though  it  is  suffering  from  the  negligences  and 
ignorances  and  sins  of  the  past.  War  is  horrible, 
indefensible,  and  unnecessary  as  the  plague  ; 
but  those  who  wage  it  are  the  victims  of  a  huge 
evil  that  was  bred  in  the  times  of  peace.  They 
are  not  wicked — neither  the  enemy  nor  ourselves. 
Well  we  know  it,  and  well  does  the  enemy  know, 
that  in  the  history  of  all  the  world  there  has 
never  been  so  much  unselfish  goodness,  so  much 
extremity  of  giving,  so  much  fellowship — yes, 
so  much  Christianity — as  now.  In  spite  of  all 
the  indefensible  folly  and  wickedness  of  war, 
this  is  true.  Unless  we  recognize  that  fact,  we 
shall  never  make  war  impossible  by  destroying 
its  causes. 

There  is  abundant  and  marvellous  goodness 
abroad  in  the  world — and  much  lately  gone  to 
help  us  in  the  next  world.  From  that  we  hope 
to  build  a  regenerated  Society,  a  regenerated 
Church.  Good  has  already  during  the  War  come 
out  of  the  evil  that  was  before  the  War. 

Those  who  are  left  behind  can  never  forget  the 
lesson  of  sacrifice,  of  self-giving  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  that  is  being  taught  by  millions  in  their 
first  youth  and  joy  of  life.  We  used  to  think  our 
boys  a  little  too  careless,  a  little  self-indulgent, 
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and  we  shook  wise  heads  at  the  weaknesses 
of  the  rising  generation.  And  then  this  came ; 
and  we  realized  that  somehow  it  was  our  fault 
for  not  having  shown  them  the  splendour  of  life 
and  the  glory  of  service  to  the  fellowship.  Why 
did  they  need  this  horrid  call  of  war  to  stir 
their  blood  ?  What  has  the  world  done  that 
there  is  no  visible  banner  over  the  glories  of 
common  life,  no  swing  of  measured  tramp  in 
the  undisciplined  army  of  God,  no  clarion  call  to 
proclaim  the  great  offensive  which  has  been 
surging  up  since  time  began  against  that  ancient 
Triple  Alliance  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  ? 

We  never  stirred  their  blood,  we  never  made 
them  want  to  die  for  some  invisible  glory.  We 
had  wrapped  up  the  wonder  of  the  world’s 
guest  in  fusty,  worn-out  rags  ;  we  had  hidden  it 
behind  the  vapourings  of  chilly  intellectuals  and 
the  smiling  complacencies  of  ecclesiastics. 

It  seems  that  war  was  the  only  available 
agent  for  bringing  out  that  power  of  sacrifice. 
There  was  no  other  way,  because  the  organized 
conscience  of  Christendom,  the  Church,  was 
incapable  of  evoking  more  than  a  traditional 
compliance,  or  a  mild  dislike,  or  a  faint  contempt. 
It  never  made  men  shout. 

Some  time  before  the  War  there  were  a  few 
agencies  at  work — the  Boy  Scout  movement 
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typically  and  best — which  made  us  feel  dimly 
that  there  is  a  way  of  appealing  to  all  that  is 
best  in  all  human  beings — a  very  human  way, 
and  simple  with  the  clarity  of  genius.  And  per¬ 
haps  we  remembered  that  Christ  had  that  way, 
and  very  Christlike  people,  St.  Francis  and  some 
others ;  and  that  indeed,  when  we  think  of 
Christ,  it  is  of  an  irresistible  way  that  we  think. 
He  is  the  Way  to  goodness  and  therefore  to  God  ; 
but  this  is  because  He  is  the  Way  to  men’s  hearts  : 
the  goodness  of  perfect  humanity  drives  a  path 
into  men’s  bosoms,  and  touches  them,  and 
through  that  highway  the  hearts  surge  up 
towards  the  splendour  that  is  God.  They  get 
enthusiasm.  But  we  have  locked  up  the  secret 
with  our  negations,  and  hidden  it  behind  our 
traditions  ;  we  require  the  assent  of  men  to 
things  that  leave  their  hearts  untouched  and 
their  minds  incredulous.  We  have  the  knack  of 
presenting  true  things  as  if  they  were  false, 
and  live  things  as  if  they  were  dead.  So  heavy  is 
the  burden  of  ancestral  blunders  we  carry,  so 
great  is  the  admixture  of  dead  ideas  which 
corrupt  and  kill  the  living  truths,  that  we  seem 
stupid  and  crass  to  the  hero  in  every  man’s 
heart,  and  all  our  ways  are  dull  and  ugly.  It 
does  not  matter,”  we  say.  Sign  these  Articles  : 
they  are  required  by  law.  Accept  this  Confes¬ 
sion  :  it  was  very  carefully  drawn  up  three 
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centuries  ago.  Obey  this  custom  :  it  is  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  years  old.  Embrace  this  theory  : 
our  grandfathers  found  it  very  efficacious.” 

And  the  poets  sing  of  other  things. 

Men,  and  most  of  all  the  best  men,  turn  away. 
They  are  not  interested  in  our  antiquities.  Only 
a  few,  gifted  with  spiritual  insight,  discern  the 
treasure  that  we  keep  hidden — so  well  hid  as 
often  not  to  know  of  it  ourselves. 

Yet  men  are  willing  to  die  for  something  they 
really  care  about ;  the  world  is  athrill  with 
heroism  to-day  because  something  is  abroad 
which  evokes  a  response.  I  suppose  war  will 
always  continue  until  we  have  found  a  better 
way  of  making  heroes — not  a  better  way  of 
attaining  national  security  or  of  promoting 
international  ideals,  important  as  these  are, 
but  a  better  way  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm 
of  service.  Men  will  get  their  highest  good  out 
of  war  until  we  have  shown  them  how  to  get 
a  better  out  of  peace  ;  they  will  die  for  their 
country  needlessly  until  we  have  discovered  a 
way  for  everyone  to  live  not  less  heroically 
for  it.  No  Hague  Conferences,  no  planning  by 
cynical  sceptics  in  lofty  places,  nor  all  the 
obvious  pacifist  interests  of  high  finance,  will 
save  us  from  the  horrors  of  war  so  long  as  peace 
means  self-seeking  and  self-indulgence,  a  cruel 
carelessness,  a  bestial  elbowing,  a  base  oppression 
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of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  The  soldier  in  the 
trenches  who  lived  before  the  War  in  a  mean 
street,  subject  to  unemployment  and  disease, 
knows  that  he  has  become  a  finer  man  ;  the 
Slav  of  Central  Europe,  in  all  his  torments,  is 
better  off  than  when  he  lived  under  the  chronic 
misery  of  Magyar  or  German  bondage. 

We  remember  as  in  a  dream  that  distant  time 
before  the  middle  of  1914,  when  the  State  could 
do  nothing  against  drunkenness,  when  there 
was  not  enough  money  for  reforms  in  health, 
or  education,  or  the  social  machinery  that  tore 
and  poisoned  its  millions,  when  people  used  to 
take  furious  action  because  the  Budget  was  so 
high.  .  .  . 

The  world  is  changed,  and  it  is  not  changed  for 
the  worse.  Wounded,  broken,  weak,  and  sick 
it  will  be  after  the  War  ;  but  the  convalescent 
will  look  with  new  eyes  out  of  the  window  into 
the  green  and  living  world  of  God. 

The  soul  of  the  world  must  come  into  play. 
Surely  it  is  the  Christian  soul  of  the  world  that 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  believing  in  the 
Church  :  we  do  not  believe  in  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Church,  nor  in  its  apathy  and  errors,  nor 
in  its  Pharisees  nor  in  its  Sadducees  ;  it  is  not  in 
this  or  that  organization,  nor  in  the  whole  com¬ 
plement  of  organizations,  that  we  believe,  but 
only  in  all  that  is  good  and  Christlike  in  the 
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Church.  It  is  a  fellowship  that  we  believe  in, 
but  a  real  fellowship  ;  not  a  fellowship  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  one  separated  part,  nor  a  fellowship 
as  represented  in  its  officers,  nor  a  fellowship 
as  represented  in  its  formulas.  Nor  is  it  the 
fellows  that  we  believe  in  (since  there  are  some 
of  the  baser  sort),  but  the  fellowship.  That 
fellowship  is  not  invisible  :  it  exists  palpably  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  has  its  history,  its  ministers, 
forms,  rules,  prayers,  sacraments,  customs  in 
great  variety,  its  virtues  and  faults.  But  some 
who  are  prominent  in  it  are  not  of  it,  and  many, 
like  ourselves  not  prominent,  are  in  it  but  not  of 
it,  while  others  not  visibly  in  it  are  yet  of  it. 
The  fellowship  is  not  invisible,  but  is  ideal,  and 
everyone  who  conceives  it  excludes  from  the 
vision  of  his  faith  all  that  is  bad  and  false  to 
its  Founder.  Such  indeed  is  the  fellowship  which 
Christ  so  constantly  describes  in  the  Gospels  : 
always  an  ideal  Kingdom  of  God,  yet  always 
mixed  of  good  and  bad ;  always  mystical  and 
within  us,  yet  always  an  external  fellowship, 
precious  and  yet  possessed,  hidden  and  yet 
spreading  visibly,  the  Kingdom  that  has  come 
and  yet  is  always  coming  and  to  come.  In  His 
profound  figures  and  images  it  is  the  soul  of 
the  world  that  He  describes  ;  and  this  is  the 
true  Church  which  we  find  in  all  Christian 
history. 
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Therefore  when  we  speak  of  the  Church  in 
England  it  is  the  soul  of  England  that  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  the  Church  in  Britain  it  is  the 
soul  of  Britain  ;  and  the  Church  Universal  is 
the  soul  of  the  World.  But  none  of  us  is  true  to 
the  soul ;  we  are  all  in  varying  degrees  a  disgrace 
to  it.  Therefore  we  can  have  no  true  part  in  it, 
except  we  repent  and  in  so  far  as  we  amend. 

To  call  upon  the  nation  to  repent  is  easy  ; 
to  call  upon  ourselves  to  repent  is  more  difficult, 
and  even  less  successful ;  to  call  upon  the  rulers 
and  officials  of  the  Church  is  most  difficult  of 
all.  Yet  the  higher  the  position  the  greater 
is  the  responsibility  and  the  guilt.  The  Church 
needs  amendment  in  her  inmost  parts. 

No  corporation  ever  reforms  itself,  and  no 
Church  as  a  corporation  reforms  itself,  still  less 
does  it  reform  anything  else.  It  is  the  Church 
as  a  soul  that  makes  things  better — the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  good  men  to  remove  evils  that  are 
accepted  and  defended  by  the  impenitent  ; 
and  the  dividing  line  cuts  across  that  between 
the  organized  Church  and  the  World. 

But  there  is  a  hope  now  that  the  War,  with  its 
vast  output  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  will 
strengthen  the  soul  of  our  nation,  and  perhaps 
of  all  the  world,  making  great  things  possible. 
In  the  past,  it  would  seem,  wars  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  periods  of  moral  sloth  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  if  we  do  not  make  a  great  step  forward 
after  this  War  we  shall  spend  a  generation  in 
the  slough,  as  our  forefathers  did  after  Waterloo. 
But  this  War  is  different,  because  it  is  a  great 
national  sacrifice  in  which  almost  all  take  part  ; 
and  during  this  War  men’s  minds  have  been  full 
of  schemes  for  bettering  national  life  in  the  future, 
which  I  do  not  think  was  the  case  a  century 
ago.  There  is  a  real  element  of  repentance,  a  real 
desire  for  amendment,  a  real  spread  of  good-will. 
There  is  a  widespread  determination  that  after 
the  War  we  will  not  be  as  we  were  before.  Thus 
our  repentance  issues  in  hope.  We  are  certain 
that  the  Nation  will  be  changed  :  it  is  even  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Churches  will  be  changed. 

It  lies  with  the  soul  of  the  nation  to  show  the 
glory  of  the  service  that  will  be  required  of  us, 
to  stir  men’s  blood.  It  lies  with  the  Church, 
which  has  been  so  ugly  and  so  dim,  to  come  forth 
strong  and  mighty,  with  the  music  of  innumerable 
armies. 

A  new  way  of  life  is  laid  before  us  who  have 
for  years  been  walking  round  the  mountains  of 
difficulty,  a  vision  of  achievement,  a  great 
crusade  worthy  of  a  world  that  is  full  of  heroes — 
as  we  know  now  that  it  is. 

As  organized  and  impenitent  Churches  we 
should  be  powerless,  as  individuals  unhelped 
by  God  we  could  do  nothing  ;  but  as  a  great 
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company  of  men  and  women — seeking  each 
other  out  through  the  mazes  of  sects  and  parties, 
and  coming  together  to  follow  the  truth — we 
may  take  our  part  in  the  renewing  of  the  Nation. 

These  young  men  after  the  War  will  want  to 
have  great  things  asked  of  them,  or  their  spirits 
will  relapse.  And  all  those  who  will  be  looking 
for  a  better  England  will  ask  for  a  Church  that 
expects  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  ;  the  lines 
of  safety  and  compromise,  beloved  of  senescent 
prelates,  will  not  allure  them.  They  will  desire 
adventure. 

This  at  least  we  have  learnt  from  war — to  take 
risks,  to  make  magnificent  experiments  that 
tremble  on  the  edge  of  failure.  The  Battle  of 
the  Marne  will  be  in  our  blood  for  fifty  years — 
may  be  for  ever.  And  every  soldier  will  have 
little  exploits  of  his  own  to  remember  that  sing 
the  same  lesson. 

What  respect  for  the  Churches — ‘‘  safe  ”  and 
yet  not  saved — will  those  men  have  who  have 
tasted  the  savour  of  danger  ?  The  official 
Church  has  so  long  played  for  safety,  and  yet  it 
is  a  commonplace  that  all  the  time  she  has  been 
in  peril ;  she  sought  to  avoid  taking  risks,  and 
yet  had  never  a  moment  of  security  ;  she  feared 
mightily  to  give  offence,  and  yet  never  had  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  or  even  of  any 
class  therein.  These  little  self-appointed  com- 
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mittees  of  glib  old  men,  smoothly  clad,  who 
devised  their  little  policies  of  compromise,  have 
brought  the  Church  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 
For  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to  avoid 
danger,  nothing  so  annihilating  as  timidity. 

The  War  has  at  least  taught  us  that.  We 
should  have  known  it  all  along  ;  the  whole 
conscience  of  the  Nation  should  have  revolted 
against  the  petty  statesmanships  of  the  Churches 
— and  would  have,  had  the  Churches  not  already 
lost  the  Nation  by  their  nervelessness.  We  knew 
that  the  Prophets  were  not  afraid  to  challenge 
the  world  and  to  court  failure  ;  we  continually 
sang  hymns  describing  the  various  ways  they 
had  been  executed  for  so  doing.  We  knew  that 
this  was  the  way  also  of  the  Cross,  and  that  the 
life  of  Christ  was  one  terrific  experiment,  one 
cataclysmal  triumphant  disaster. 

But  it  was  all  more  than  half  forgotten. 
Christ  had  become  the  sentimental  weakling  of 
what  we  called  our  religious  art  ;  the  Cross  had 
become  a  jewelled  ornament  ;  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  only  a  dye  to  make  altar- 
frontals  in  their  honour  ;  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom  had  crept  into  our  nauseating 
stained-glass  windows  and  slept  there.  We 
blundered  clumsily  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
bickered  uneasily  :  we  had  forgotten  what  it  was 
that  had  once  made  Christendom,  forgotten  the 
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armour  of  St.  George,  forgotten  the  flaming 
sword  of  St.  Michael,  forgotten  the  knighthood 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  slept  in  the  safety  of  our 
infinite  peril,  as  men  fall  asleep  in  the  snow.  .  .  . 

But  soon  the  soldiers  will  be  coming  back, 
men  who  have  cast  their  all  into  the  treasury, 
have  lived  as  the  comrades  of  danger,  have 
looked  Death  in  the  face  and  stared  him  out  of 
countenance.  They  will  in  many  ways  be  the 
same  men  as  before,  their  minds  as  uncouth, 
their  tastes  as  deplorable.  But  some  great 
things  they  will  have  to  teach  us,  and  among 
them  these — that  to  save  your  life  you  must 
lose  it,  to  save  your  cause  you  must  risk  it,  to 
triumph  you  must  fail  and  fight  through, 
patiently  and  prudently  with  everything  at 
stake  ;  that  nothing  can  be  achieved  where  there 
is  dissension,  but  that  everything  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  power  of  fellowship  where  there  is 
discipline. 

And  then,  when  the  War  is  over,  gigantic 
tasks  will  face  us — international  reconstruction, 
the  actual  birth  of  new  nations,  the  building 
together  of  our  own  British  Commonwealth, 
the  provision  of  a  free  and  full  life  for  every 
human  brother  in  our  own  nation,  and — if  God 
allows  the  miracle — the  healing  of  the  soul  of 
the  world,  the  conversion  of  Christendom  to  that 
heroic  charity  which  is  Christ. 
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Many  and  many  a  man  will  be  looking  for  a 
job  after  the  War,  a  job  with  something  of  that 
adventure,  that  sense  of  doings  that  glory  of 
battle,  which  gave  romance  even  to  the  home¬ 
sickness  and  the  horrors  of  the  long  campaign. 

Will  they  find  the  job  they  seek  ? 

Is  there  a  common  Cause  in  which  we  all  have 
to  be  engaged,  a  splendid  task  which  calls  for 
innumerable  recruits  ? 

Of  course  there  is  ;  and  it  is  a  many-sided 
task,  calling  for  all  kinds  of  gifts,  all  arms,  all 
ranks — it  is  the  Cause  of  a  renewed  humanity. 


The  International  Settlement 

First  will  come  the  reconstruction  of  nation¬ 
alities  after  the  War.  The  Peace  must  come 
first  in  importance,  for  its  terms  will  have  to  be 
settled  first,  and  the  fate  of  nations  settled,  even 
though  other  reforms  follow  close  at  its  heels. 
Some,  indeed,  of  these  have  already  begun  under 
the  stress  of  war,  others  even  already  accomplished 
and  enjoyed,  as  in  that  delightful  Act  which 
gave  us  Summer  Time — a  reform  so  simple  and 
so  incontrovertible  that  nothing  short  of  Arma¬ 
geddon  would  ever  have  brought  it  about. 

Still,  the  first  great  bridge  we  have  to  cross  is 
the  Peace  Conference  and  the  international  recon¬ 
struction  which  it  will  bring.  We  are  afraid  of  a 
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premature  and  inconclusive  peace  ;  but  still 
more  do  we  need  to  be  afraid  of  a  peace  that  will 
barter  away  the  principles  for  which  we  have 
bled.  Soldiers  are  peace-makers  :  it  is  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  who  make  war — yes,  and  still 
in  the  twentieth  century,  as  we  have  discovered 
to  our  cost,  it  is  kings  who  can  drag  their  peoples 
into  slaughter. 

When  the  soldiers,  the  men  who  have  suffered, 
rest  upon  their  arms,  and  the  dynasts  and  diplo¬ 
matists,  the  men  who  have  sent  them  to  the  field, 
begin  to  chaffer,  what  will  happen  ?  We  are 
afraid,  and  we  need  to  be  afraid,  of  the  moment 
when  the  world-worn  cynics  of  the  international 
chess-board  meet  their  old  friends  again.  During 
the  War  itself  we  have  had,  in  the  Allied  treat¬ 
ment  of  Serbia,  a  foretaste  of  what  may  happen 
when  the  War  is  over. 

We  have  proclaimed,  through  our  highest 
Ministers  of  State,  again  and  again,  that  we  are 
fighting  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  for  the  law 
of  nations,  for  the  freedom  of  small  nationalities, 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed.  We  can 
maintain  these  principles  in  the  face  of  great 
armies  and  their  guns  ;  but  it  will  be  harder  to 
maintain  them  in  the  face  of  the  polished  masters 
of  unprincipled  statecraft,  and  in  the  atmosphere 
of  urbane  mendacity  wherein  the  world’s  affairs 
have  been  conducted  hitherto. 
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The  case  of  Belgium  is  simple  ;  the  case  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  simple,  in  that  France  will 
look  after  this  matter.  The  case  of  the  Danes 
of  Schleswig  is  a  mystery  that  can  hardly  be 
discussed,  and  sometimes  it  seems  almost 
Quixotic  to  hope  that  justice  will  be  done  to 
them,  unless  perhaps  our  victory  is  very  over¬ 
whelming.  But  in  Central  Europe  there  are 
millions  upon  millions  of  men  who  have  been 
oppressed,  some  for  many  generations,  some  for 
many  centuries,  and  are  now  being  slain  in  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  masters  who 
conscript  them  for  their  armies. 

No  tragedy  can  touch  this  for  intensity. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  upon  the  martyrs  of 
Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  Englishman  to  read  the  relevant  books, 
of  which  the  latest  and  clearest  is  Dr.  Seton 
Watson’s  German,  Slav,  and  Magyar.” 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  in  this  matter, 
as  in  some  others,  democracy  is  on  its  trial.  If 
our  people,  and  the  newspapers  that  our  people 
read,  show  the  same  ignorance  and  indifference 
in  the  future  as  they  have  shown  in  the  past, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  Britain  will  be  a  self- 
governing  community.  The  War  has  shown  us  all 
over  Europe  that  democracy  is  a  mere  name  unless 
it  controls  the  ultimate  destinies  of  life  and  death 
in  nations  ;  but  that  control  cannot  exist  unless 
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there  is  a  sense  of  responsibility.  A  nation  that 
did  not  know  where  Bohemia  was,  that  could  not 
find  the  real  Poland  on  the  map,  that  had  not 
heard  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  and  was  unaware 
that  Serbia  is  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  vastly 
larger  part  of  the  British  Empire — a  nation  so 
ignorant  and  careless  as  we  have  been  cannot  be 
a  democracy  till  it  has  repented  and  has  begun 
to  learn. 

All  this  has  to  be  put  right  at  the  Peace 
Conference ;  and  the  vast  iniquity  of  Turkish 
misrule  has  to  be  done  away.  No  longer  must 
Constantinople  and  the  rich  and  glorious  lands 
of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria — once 
the  very  centres  of  civilization — lie  under  the 
corruption  and  massacre  which  reduced  them  to 
a  wilderness.  These  things  concern  our  honour, 
since  but  for  our  immoral  policy  under  Beacons- 
field  they  would  have  been  set  right  long  ago ; 
they  concern  our  morality,  for  the  British  Empire 
can  only  deserve  to  exist  if  it  stands  for  justice 
and  freedom  wherever  its  power  reaches  :  they 
even  concern  our  interests,  deeply  and  vitally, 
as  the  War  has  taught  our  politicians  at  last  to 
understand. 

That  our  interests  are  involved  in  our  doing 
right  might  now  be  proved  within  the  compass 
of  a  small  book  (though  the  book,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  yet  been  written)  ;  but  it  needed  no 
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such  proof.  It  needed  only  a  faith  in  God. 
It  does  not  profit  a  nation  to  do  wrong,  any 
more  than  it  profits  an  individual ;  and  nations 
doing  right  are  rewarded  with  undreamt  pro¬ 
fusion. 

The  War  in  many  ways  is  teaching  us  that — 
teaching  it  to  us  about  the  three  oppressors 
whom  we  are  withstanding  ;  teaching  it  to  us 
about  our  own  national  sins,  such  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers’  treatment  of  Ireland,  such  as  the 
Crimean  War,  the  neglect  of  our  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Denmark  in  1864,  the  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  France  in  1871,  the  refusal  to  carry  out 
our  pledges  for  Armenia  and  Macedonia  ;  teach¬ 
ing  it  to  us  about  our  good  deeds  also,  in 
that  South  Africa,  India,  and  the  other  great 
nations  of  our  Commonwealth  have  rewarded 
us  in  greater  measure  of  sacrifice  and  loyal 
friendship  than  we  had  ever  expected  or  fore¬ 
seen. 

But  in  the  time  that  is  coming,  and  is  even 
now  come,  the  people  of  these  islands  and  of  all 
our  Commonwealth  will  have  to  know  about  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  as  1;hey  have  not 
troubled  to  know  before  ;  there  will  have  to  grow 
up  a  conscience  about  international  ethics,  based 
upon  sound  knowledge,  which  will  be  the  guiding 
force  of  our  national  action  in  the  future.  For, 
immensely  important  as  are  the  functions  of 
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politicians  and  of  the  popular  Press  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  State,  it  is  now  clear  that  those  functions 
do  not  include  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
The  business  of  these  two  great  powers  is  to 
respond  to  public  opinion,  since  they  cannot  act 
without  a  mandate  ;  and  though  a  politician 
or  a  popular  journalist  may  assume  the  mantle 
of  a  prophet,  he  does  so  generally  by  making 
the  great  sacrifice  and  going  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Therefore  the  Pulpit  is  still  the  real  force  that 
moves  the  world,  and  is  more  needed  than  ever. 
True,  the  habits  of  the  preachers  are  changed, 
and  they  work  mostly  with  their  pens,  but  their 
work  is  far  more  potent  and  widespread  than 
when  they  were  all  in  the  ministry :  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  is  not  draped  like  the  late  Dr.  Parker,  but 
he  has  preached  some  far  better  sermons  ; 
indeed,  the  British  Empire  is  where  it  is  to-day 
largely  owing  to  the  sermons  delivered  for  twenty 
years,  generally  in  incomparable  verse,  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Students,  novelists,  scientists, 
poets,  and  the  publicists  who  preach  through 
specialized  journalism — these  are  our  pulpit  stars 
to-day.  Nor  is  it  a  new  phenomenon.  Who 
doubts  now  for  a  moment  that  the  great  immortal 
preacher  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  John 
Ruskin  ? 

Ministers  of  religion  preach  also  ;  and  I  think 
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we  greatly  underrate  the  cumulative  effect  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  discourses  given 
every  week  by  men  who  believe  what  they  say 
to  people  who  have  come  voluntarily  to  hear 
them,  and  give  alms  when  they  do  so.  But 
naturally  the  printing-press  has  altered  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  sermons  filter  into  our  ears 
from  many  and  often  from  unexpected  directions. 
Prophesying  is  abroad,  and  preaching  in  church 
is  now  but  one  specialized  form  of  the  prophetic 
craft,  a  very  important  form,  and  destined  to  be 
of  much  greater  importance  as  our  church- 
preachers  escape  from  the  self-imposed  bondage 
of  the  text  and  take  the  soul  of  man  and  current 
events  as  their  text,  following  in  this  the  example 
of  the  old  prophets  of  the  Bible.  But  indeed 
our  modern  way  of  killing  the  prophets  has  been 
to  preach  sermons  about  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  recent  preaching  is 
in  the  modern  method  of  a  few  men  coming  to¬ 
gether,  making  a  thorough  study  of  a  subject, 
bringing  a  common  mind  and  a  common  ideal 
of  righteousness  to  bear  upon  it,  and  then 
giving  their  results  to  the  world.  This  was  begun 
a  generation  ago  in  such  very  different  books, 
for  instance — and  each  of  far-reaching  influence — 
as  “  Lux  Mundi  ”  and  the  “  Fabian  Essays.”  The 
method  has  spread  since  in  the  realms  of  sociology 
and  theology,  and  has  now  been  brought  to 
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bear  with  conspicuous  success  upon  the  problems 
of  foreign  policy  and  of  Imperialism.  Some  of 
the  best  things  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subjects 
I  have  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  two  such 
books,  “The  War  and  Democracy  ”  and  “  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,”  both  significantly  cheap 
books,  written  for  the  most  intelligent  section 
of  the  democracy.  The  remarkably  intense 
and  able  work  of  the  Round  Table  men  carries 
the  method  a  step  further  by  means  of  local 
groups  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  has 
borne  fruit  first  in  the  “  Round  Table  ”  itself 
and  now  in  Mr.  Curtis’s  two  books, “  The  Problem 
of  the  Commonwealth  ”  and  “  The  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.” 

All  this  is  clearly  part  of  the  Fellowship  method 
which  is  the  great  discovery  of  our  day. 
Individual  idiosyncrasies,  and  moral  weaknesses, 
and  mental  lacunce,  are  worked  out  in  conference 
by  men  who  have  come  together  to  find  out  the 
truth  and  to  do  what  is  both  intellectually  and 
morally  the  right  thing.  Their  results  have 
naturally  great  weight,  and  appeal  to  large  and 
varied  types  of  people.  The  work  is  carried  on 
by  study-circles,  by  conferences  lasting  a  week 
such  as  those  at  Swanwick,  by  a  knitting  together 
of  multitudes  of  men  like-minded  and  even 
unlike-minded.  Students,  beginning  their  life- 
work,  find  it  possible,  as  it  never  was  before,  to 
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start  with  a  sane  outlook  upon  things  in  general; 
the  most  gifted  working-men,  the  men  naturally 
the  leaders  of  their  fellows,  are  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  casual  orator  or  the  fiery  pamphlet,  and 
come  more  easily  in  touch  with  the  best  sources 
of  information  ;  and  the  men  themselves  who 
form  these  modern  schools  of  the  prophets 
acquire  a  peculiar  fullness  of  mind,  so  that  when 
they  speak  they  are  speaking  from  a  common 
fund  of  experience,  with  a  greater  wisdom,  and 
with  confidence  more  justified. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  method  in  connection 
with  foreign  politics  because  its  appearance  in 
this  sphere  is  more  remarkable  and  its  need  more 
urgent.  We  need  an  inspiration  at  this  moment 
to  fill  the  mind  of  the  nation,  or  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  betraying  the  cause  of  international 
freedom  and  justice ;  and  if  we  fail  we  shall 
begin  the  new  era  with  shame,  and  another 
war  will  come  in  sight,  greater  and  more  horrible 
than  the  present. 

For  it  is  public  opinion  that  matters  ;  in  foreign 
as  well  as  in  home  affairs  it  is  the  public  con¬ 
science  that  will  decide.  And  what  supremely 
matters  to  the  world  is  that  this  shall  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience,  freed  from  the  horrors  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  partizanship  and  informed  by  sound 
knowledge. 
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The  British  Commonwealth 

We  cannot  consent  to  international  affairs, 
with  all  their  harvests  of  blood  and  tears,  being 
withdrawn  any  longer  from  the  control  of  Christ. 
Neither  dare  we  confront  in  any  other  spirit 
the  problems  of  our  Empire,  which  will  leap  up, 
gigantic,  to  face  us  immediately  after  the  War. 

So  far  a  deep  instinct  for  liberty  and  a  real 
love  of  justice  have  carried  us  through  in  our 
relations  with  the  Dominions ;  and  these  two 
good  things  have  made  up  for  our  laissez  faire 
laziness,  our  shrinking  from  principles  and  from 
thinking  about  them.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  policy  of  virtuous  drift  will  hold  good  in  the 
future. 

It  can  hardly  serve  us  at  all  in  India,  which 
is  enormously  the  greater  part  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth,  which  is  indeed  in  population  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  British  Empire — 
312  out  of  433  millions.  If  in  Australasia,  North 
America,  Africa,  great  principles  will  have  to  be 
agreed  upon  and  carried  out,  in  the  near  years 
in  India  a  far  larger  work,  and  one  incomparably 
more  subtle,  has  to  be  carried  through  without 
rest  or  respite.  There  in  India  our  whole  civili¬ 
zation  is  on  its  trial — our  soul,  that  is,  our  inmost 
religion,  is  on  its  trial. 

In  the  Dominions,  in  India,  in  the  United 
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Kingdom,  it  is  principles  that  will  be  at  stake, 
duties  and  responsibilities  making  their  demand  ; 
it  is  by  moral  issues  that  we  are  going  to  be  tested : 
everywhere,  but  most  of  all  in  India,  where 
the  task  given  to  us  is  altogether  unique.  If  we 
succeed  there,  we  shall  have  rendered  an  incal¬ 
culable  service  to  humanity — not  only  to  that 
large  and  gifted  portion  of  the  human  race 
which  is  now  a  great  Dependency  but  will  one 
day  be  a  greater  Dominion,  but  a  service  to  the 
whole  course  of  human  development  all  over  the 
world.  If  we  fail  in  India,  the  calamity  will  be 
colossal ;  no  one  can  predict  what  far-reaching 
results  of  evil  such  a  failure  will  produce  in  the 
life  of  the  human  race. 

When  the  history  of  the  world  is  told,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  real  purpose  and  significance 
of  our  national  existence  will  be  found  to  have 
lain  in  our  behaviour  to  other  races,  depending 
for  a  while  upon  us,  and  especially  to  that  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  peoples,  and  races,  and 
tongues  which  we  call  the  Indian  Empire.  God  is 
the  God  of  all  nations,  and,  in  the  strange  vantage 
of  opportunity  to  which  His  providence  has 
brought  us,  it  must  be  His  will  for  us  that  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  should  try  to  understand 
His  purposes  and  endeavour  to  carry  them  out. 

Surely  here  is  something  more  stirring — 
grander  in  its  appeal  than  even  that  call  to 
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arms,  when  Belgium  was  invaded,  which  evoked 
so  noble  a  response.  It  cannot  be  impossible  to 
bring  home  to  our  people,  and  brought  home 
it  must  be,  this  conception  of  our  Christian 
duty  as  a  nation  to  the  world.  The  very  state¬ 
ment  of  it  suggests  a  set  of  ideas  so  noble  and 
inspiring  that  they  could  not  fail  to  cause  a 
spiritual  revival  of  the  real  sort.  It  should  be 
possible  for  the  Church  as  the  soul  of  the  Nation 
to  bring  together  and  to  distribute  all  that  is 
best  in  national  thought,  literature,  and  history, 
and  all  the  great  ideals  and  the  ripe  experience 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  world-wide  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise — for  missionaries  to-day  are 
becoming  the  students  of  universal  humanity 
and  the  inner  statesmen  of  the  world. 


Social  Reform. 

But  it  is  almost  useless  to  talk  about  the 
Empire — the  Commonwealth,  as  we  are  now 
learning  to  call  it — if  the  heart  of  the  Empire 
is  unsound  ;  and  social  questions  lie  underneath 
all  the  others.  Upon  our  rightly  meeting  them 
depend  all  our  other  tasks — the  establishment 
of  international  right  and  national  freedom,  the 
development  of  our  own  Commonwealth  for  its 
highest  good  and  the  service  of  humanity,  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  And  upon  social 
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reforms  so  urgently  needed  depends  also  religion 
itself  even  in  its  more  specialized  sense,  since 
we  cannot  love  God  whom  we  have  not  seen 
unless  we  have  first  loved  our  brother  whom  we 
have  seen. 

Here,  too,  can  we  not  stir  the  blood  by  the 
splendour  of  the  call  ?  We  have  to  present  to 
men  the  glowing  picture  of  a  renewed  society, 
and  to  show  them  that  this  must  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  goal  of  Christian  desire.  Such  a  society, 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  fellowship,  is  not  only 
within  the  gift  of  God  to  those  who  have  faith, 
but  is  now,  through  the  upheaval  of  our  old 
habits,  within  reach  of  the  Nation,  if  there  is 
only  sufficient  insight,  sufficient  courage,  to  make 
the  venture  of  faith. 

That  vision  would  alone  satisfy  the  deeper 
longings  and  hopes  of  our  younger  generation, 
uniting  all  good  men  in  one  great  fellowship. 
That  alone  would  bring  the  audacious  promises 
of  the  Gospel  into  close  relation  with  the  tasks 
which  the  historic  process  of  social  development 
has  prepared  for  us.  And,  therefore,  that  alone 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  mass  of 
Christian  men  to  find  what  it  really  means  to 
serve  God  and  to  stake  their  lives  upon  the  life 
of  Christ. 

The  work  can  be  set  forth  not  as  an  added 
burden  which  men  must  carry  in  the  world  of 
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business  and  politics,  but  as  a  translation  of 
the  whole  problem  of  social  relationship  into  a 
higher  region  in  which  labour  and  loss  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  joy  of  a  great  endeavour.  This 
attempt  to  express  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
express  the  love  which  is  shed  by  Him  into  human 
hearts,  is  a  task  at  once  so  alluring  and  so  heroic, 
so  congenial  to  the  moral  striving  of  the  time, 
and  so  true  to  the  primary  impulse  of  Christianity, 
that  it  surely  has  the  power  to  draw  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  all  those  who  are  ready 
in  our  day  to  hear  the  call  of  Christ — to  draw 
them  into  that  large  fellowship  and  to  bind 
them  together  in  ‘‘  la  mystique  de  Paction.” 

And  the  thought  of  this  opportunity  makes 
one  turn  again  to  the  Church.  Many  agencies  are 
at  work  ;  but  the  last  push  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  crest  can  only  be  done  by  the  inspiration  of 
religion.  It  is  near  now,  this  victory  over  the 
enemy  within  our  gates  ;  but  it  will  not  come  if 
the  Church  does  not  help.  The  crisis  which  is 
upon  the  Nation  will  come  to  the  Church  first ; 
the  great  decision,  which  is  indeed  the  acceptance 
or  denial  of  Christ,  will  be  made  by  her,  and 
if  she  fails  her  failure  will  bear  back  the  Nation 
with  it.  As  I  write,  the  Church  of  England  is 
engaged  upon  a  National  Mission,  and  at  every 
point  there  are  voices  raised  and  pressure 
organized  to  beg  and  force  her  to  do  nothing 
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fresh,  to  make  no  new  departure,  to  unveil  no 
established  habits  of  long-obscured  selfishness, 
to  attack  no  injustices,  and  not  to  use  her  power 
to  make  the  ape  and  tiger  die — and  the  donkey, 
who  dies  hardest  of  all — within  us.  ^‘Let  her  keep 
to  her  old  work  1  ”  is  the  anxious  cry  of  many  of 
her  own  sons  :  let  her  just  tell  people  to  be  good  ; 
let  her  explain  to  her  docile  and  reduced  flocks 
the  theologies  of  the  generation  before  last ;  let 
her  avoid  those  dangerous  subjects  that  lead  to 
action.  Let  her  stir  up  the  pool,  since  it  needs 
stirring,  but  let  her  not  cut  a  channel  into  it 
from  the  everlasting  spring,  lest  the  whole  face 
of  the  land  be  changed.  Is  she  not  established 
for  this  and  endowed  ? — that  she  should  purr  at 
the  hearth  of  her  comfortable  things  and  catch 
mice.  And  the  Church  is  sorely  tempted,  will 
probably  try  to  grasp  both  worlds,  can  hardly 
hope  to  convert  the  nation  or  any  discernible 
part  of  it — since  that  could  only  be  done  through 
a  great  sacrifice  and  the  cross  of  many  wounds  ; 
but  yet  she  may  be  in  a  measure  converted 
herself,  and  cannot  fail  to  win  good  out  of  her 
sincere  effort,  and  may  be  unconsciously  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  larger,  intenser  work  that  is  to 
come. 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  soul  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  other  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — the  soul  of  England  that  may  bring 
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now  the  flame  of  inspiration  into  our  national 
life. 

We  think  again  and  again  of  the  men  who 
pray  and  the  men  who  preach  ;  because  England 
needs  them.  They  have  such  unexampled 
opportunities. 

They  lead  solemn  and  sometimes  beautiful 
services,  they  speak  week  by  week  to  little  com¬ 
panies  of  people  who  care,  they  control  conse¬ 
crated  buildings. 

What  a  wonder  of  opportunity  is  here  !  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  expect  miracles  from  the 
average  man,  yet  the  average  man,  even  if  he 
have  but  a  stammering  tongue,  can  spread  the 
work  of  the  prophets,  can  bring  their  ideals  into 
every  corner  of  the  land,  if  only  he  will  discard 
the  conventions  which  have  made  the  sermon 
what  it  is. 

And  this  building  which  he  controls — which 
he  has  controlled  so  badly  in  the  past,  stifling 
it  into  death — stands  for  the  best  in  every  place. 
It  is  the  house  of  prayer — the  place  where  men 
can  be  quiet  with  God,  recovering  the  values  of 
life,  receiving  the  spirit  of  truth  and  goodness. 
It  is  the  hea'rt  of  ideal  things  :  life  is  being  lived 
out  into  many  vain  issues  around  it  ;  but  here 
is  the  gathering  together  of  the  ideals  that  ought 
to  be.  In  all  the  history  of  mankind,  in  all  places 
of  the  world,  men  have  felt  this  need  of  a  holy 
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place,  where  their  best  thoughts  were  gathered, 
their  noblest  deeds  inspired.  Yet  it  has  been  left 
to  British  Christendom  almost  to  destroy  that 
most  ancient  and  universal  and  holiest  of  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  Sunday  meeting¬ 
house  unloved  and  unfrequented  by  the  people. 

If  we  want  Christianity  to  be  real  to  the 
world,  we  must  remember  that  the  world  lives 
in  villages  and  towns  and  parishes ;  and,  since 
changes  must  come  locally,  experimentally, 
bubbling  up  like  leaven,  we  must  begin  with 
the  local  company  of  faithful  people  and  the 
place  that  is  the  Church  for  them,  the  church 
(or  if  they  are  not  Anglicans,  the  chapel)  in 
their  own  parish,  the  place  where  they  are 
supposed  to  worship.  We  believe  that  this  place 
might  become  once  more  the  spiritual  home  of 
the  people,  the  centre  of  their  life,  their  resting- 
place  and  meeting-place  with  each  other  and 
with  God.  Only,  first,  it  must  be  opened  to  them. 
The  Church  can  never  recover  her  life  and  inspire 
the  Nation  until  her  temples  become  once  more 
houses  of  prayer.  It  must  not  be  said  to  people 
that  they  may  not  go  to  church  unless  the 
clergyman  is  there.  The  clergyman  will  have, 
in  the  years  that  are  coming,  to  choose  between 
himself  and  God  ;  if  he  makes  himself  the  one 
indispensable  condition  of  religious  effort,  the 
people  will  just  go  on  quietly  seeking  God  in 
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other  ways  and  places.  But  we  may  change 
the  face  of  England  ;  we  can  throw  open  our 
churches  to  the  daylight  and  to  the  people — 
redeem  them  from  the  atmosphere  of  repellent 
dreariness,  making  them  again  the  centres  where 
all  human  treasures  of  art  and  affection  are 
heaped  at  the  feet  of  God,  and  ask  all  men  of 
honest  and  good  heart  to  make  themselves  at 
home  at  all  times  in  them. 

In  these  holy  places  our  ministers  of  religion 
have  their  opportunity,  if  they  are  ready  to  serve 
God  as  the  bearers  of  prophetic  messages  about 
all  the  holy  aspects  of  life,  laying  aside  the  parti- 
zanship  which  has  so  disfigured  and  paralysed 
religion,  and  the  petty  orthodoxies  that  are 
fostered  in  little  coteries,  sects  and  societies, 
and  those  religious  newspapers  which  missionary 
bishops  told  us  they  dare  not  show  to  their 
converts.  If  our  ministers  are  ready  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  good,  the  seekers  after  truth  and 
therefore  the  proclaimers  of  it,  they  have,  each 
of  them,  a  centre  ready  to  hand  which  may 
become  the  school  of  righteousness,  right  thought 
and  right  action,  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Some  ways  in  which  these  centres  might  be 
used  and  the  kind  of  teaching  which  might  be 
given  in  them  were  discussed  at  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  ;  and  the  results,  drawn  up  by  a  better 
pen  than  mine,  I  will  here  set  down  ; 
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(i)  In  the  first  place  it  would  mean  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  penitence  for  everything  which  hinders 
the  realization  of  a  real  fellowship  between 
all  men  in  the  work  of  life — everything  which 
tends  to  deprive  any  class  of  the  community 
of  the  natural  gifts  of  God  to  men  :  sunshine 
and  air,  work  and  play,  health  and  home,  and 
the  capacity  for  understanding  and  rejoicing 
in  the  intricate  life  of  organized  society.  It 
would  mean  a  repudiation  of  the  feuds  and  mis¬ 
understandings  and  antipathies  which  at  present 
disfigure  our  society,  and  the  acceptance  of  an 
ideal  of  trustful  co-operation  between  all  classes 
in  order  to  establish  a  satisfactory  basis  of  life 
for  all  alike. 

(2)  It  would  mean  the  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  systematic  instructions  in  the  broad 
facts  and  principles  of  our  social  life — the  evils 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  our  responsibility 
for  them,  and  the  concurrence  of  disinterested 
opinion,  wherever  it  exists,  regarding  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  both  by  voluntary  action 
and  in  the  sphere  of  legislation.  Despite  all  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  attempt  to  reach 
indisputable  conclusions  regarding  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Christian  principle  in  the  realm  of  business 
and  government,  there  is  a  growing  body  of 
authoritative  opinion  which  can  be  put  forward, 
as  having  so  much  real  weight  of  social  experi- 
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ence  and  Christian  feeling  behind  it  that  it  can 
at  least  claim  thorough  examination.  This 
body  of  authoritative  teaching  on  social  matters 
will,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  body  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought,  grow  quickly  as  Christian 
thought  is  concentrated  more  and  more  upon 
these  things.  This  would  be  carried  on  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  Church. 

(3)  Side  by  side  with  this  would  be  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  prayer  upon  the  task  of  social  regene¬ 
ration,  e.g,,  by  the  provision  of  authoritative 
litanies  having  quite  specific  reference  to  our 
outstanding  social  evils  ;  by  the  provision  of 
retreats  for  people  of  different  professions  and 
callings — employers,  foremen,  etc. — with  special 
reference  to  their  particular  problems  of  living 
as  Christians  in  the  world  ;  and  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  all  forms  of  social  service  as  being  done 
unto  Christ,  and  perhaps  also  by  special  ser¬ 
vices  of  dedication  for  social  servants,  teachers, 
and  others. 

(4)  Opportunities  for  conferences  might  also 
be  provided  for  people  of  common  occupation — 
or  of  different  but  related  occupation,  con¬ 
stituting  a  problem  of  relationship  between 
them — so  as  to  create  opportunities  for  people 
to  share  their  points  of  view,  and  learn  to 
sympathize,  if  not  to  teach,  the  first  real  and 
important  step  towards  understanding  and 
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co-operating,  where  these  are  now  impaired  and 
threatened. 

(5)  There  might  also  be  some  more  special 
developments  arriving  out  of  such  a  programme, 
f.g,,  the  definite  association  of  Christian  people  to 
put  an  end  to  particular  abuses  in  their  own 
callings  by  voluntary  combination  ;  definite  and 
open  experience  in  the  renunciation  of  privilege 
and  wealth,  whether  inherited  or  resulting  from 
business  success,  concerted  attempts  to  carry 
measures  of  reform  by  systematic  persuasion  and 
appeal,  instead  of  by  resorting  to  the  use  of  the 
political  machine. 

Our  religious  ministers  have  conscientiously 
told  their  flocks  to  love  God.  What  is  the  use  ? 
They  must  teach  them  to  love  men.  Then, 
but  not  otherwise,  the  love  of  God  will  come. 
They  have  told  people  to  accept  dogmas.  What 
is  the  use  ?  The  people  accept  them  less  and 
less.  For  a  dogma  is  not  a  preliminary  to  be 
accepted,  a  dogma  is  not  a  way  to  God  or  a 
means  of  that  supreme  health  which  we  call 
salvation.  It  is  but  a  working  rule  of  thumb, 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  something  else  ;  it  is 
but  the  shadow  cast  by  a  reality,  discovered, 
felt,  lived  upon  years  ago — a  shadow  which  we 
try  to  fix  and  work  up  into  a  substance.  It  is 
the  substance  that  men  desire,  the  reality  alone 
in  which  they  are  interested,  because  their  own 
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lives  are  a  battle  with  realities.  And  it  is  just 
in  realities  that  the  Gospels  always  deal :  dogmas 
are  not  there,  but  always  deeds,  deeds  by  which 
men  are  saved,  deeds  by  which  they  are  judged, 
deeds  by  which  the  true  prophets  are  to  be 
known  by  their  fruits.  It  is  not  that  the  great 
conclusions  of  Christendom  are  false,  or  that  they 
are  not  of  immense  importance  and  value  to  the 
few  who  can  really  understand  them  and  who  do 
the  thinking  for  the  rest.  But  it  is  just  those 
that  best  understand  their  truth  who  need  be 
least  afraid  of  losing  it,  and  can  afford  to  say 
Take  care  of  the  deeds,  and  the  dogmas  will 
take  care  of  themselves.’’  For,  surely,  to  put  the 
forms  first  is  the  inversion  of  Christianity. 

It  is  always  impossible  to  separate  religion 
from  life.  But,  in  the  modern  world,  life  is  so 
large  a  thing  that  the  attempt  to  teach  religion 
apart  and  in  the  terms  of  antiquity  is  become 
more  desperately  impossible  than  ever.  The 
spirit  that  treats  life  to-day  as  secular  and  life 
in  the  days  of  Jael,  or  Samuel,  or  Jehu  as  sacred 
has  become  ludicrous  even  to  the  simple  ;  and 
yet  there  are,  even  to-day,  a  thousand  who  will 
discourse  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Hivites  and  the 
Hittites  to  one  who  will,  or  can,  discourse  on  the 
Slovaks  and  Slovenes.  Yet  it  is  in  issues  such  as 
these  among  the  oppressed  peoples  that  the 
ways  of  God  are  being  worked  out,  and  it  is  in 
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such  causes  as  social  reform  that  the  people  of 
the  world  are  called  upon  to  seek  righteousness 
in  order  that  they  may  find  God  and  serve  Him. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  individual  under 
modern  conditions  to  live  to  himself  or  to  cut 
himself  off  from  his  social  environment,  so  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  a  nation  to  lead  its  life 
apart  from  other  peoples  ;  and  as  the  individual 
life  is  tested  and  judged  by  its  social  conduct, 
so  the  judgment  of  a  nation  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  behaviour  to  other  nations,  as 
well  as  by  the  behaviour  of  its  members  to  one 
another. 

And,  because  we  are  a  democracy,  the  judgment 
of  a  nation  involves  the  members  of  that  nation. 
In  old  times — and  still  under  autocracies  to-day 
— it  was  possible  to  shift  the  blame  of  national 
crimes  upon  rulers  ;  and  the  poets  and  painters 
crowded  their  infernos  with  crowns  and  mitres. 
Whether  that  was  ever  just  or  not,  it  is  at  least 
impossible  to-day.  Under  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  the  responsibility  for  national  action  and 
conduct  is  shared  by  all  citizens  ;  it  will  soon 
be  shared  in  all  the  more  civilized  countries  by 
men  and  women  alike.  We  are  all  responsible — 
even  in  countries  that  are  but  partly  democratic 
we  all  have  great  responsibility,  because  we  all 
have  influence  and  make  up  public  opinion ; 
and  as  Christian  people  we  cannot  consent  to 
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our  social  life,  and  we  cannot  any  longer  con¬ 
sent  to  our  international  life,  being  withdrawn 
from  the  control  of  Christ.  Our  national,  our 
imperial,  our  international,  no  less  than  our 
social  acts  must  be  redeemed  from  the  motives 
of  selfishness,  and  must  be  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  service.  This  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

The  Christian  Church  for  long  generations  has 
carried  no  banner,  has  given  no  clear  call  to  the 
world.  For  she  has  ceased  to  be  an  army.  The 
fellowship  and  the  daring,  the  risks,  the  discipline, 
the  agony,  the  strong  unfaltering  prudence  of  an 
army  have  not  been  hers.  She  has  crouched  in 
the  shallow  trenches  of  her  defences  for  year 
after  year,  her  officers  safe  and  comfortable  in 
their  dug-outs,  doing  her  little  best  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  all  the  while  in  deadly  and  increas¬ 
ing  peril,  because  she  would  take  no  risks.  We 
want  her  to  have  the  initiation  ;  we  even  dream 
of  her  taking  the  offensive.  Only,  the  bows  and 
arrows  will  not  do,  nor  will  any  carefully  thought- 
out  compromise  that  promises  gradually  to  equip 
her  with  blunderbusses  and  muskets. 

Yet  it  is  the  faith  of  Christendom  that  alone 
can  save  a  world  which  is  so  sorely  wounded 
because  it  has  sought  after  other  gods.  Corsica 
has  not  conquered  Galilee,  but  has  gone  down 
once  more  in  blood  and  collapse,  futile,  mad,  and 
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blind.  Strong  men  and  supermen,  blond  bar¬ 
barians,  cannot  save  the  world,  pitiless  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  the  gospel  of  might  and  the  deifi¬ 
cation  of  the  State,  cannot  save  the  world,  nor 
can  science,  nor  invention,  nor  any  of  our  nine¬ 
teenth  century  gods,  but  only  the  wise  charity 
of  Christ. 

Once  more  the  world  has  to  kneel  before  the 
Child,  and  become  as  a  child  itself  that  it  may 
perhaps  now  at  last  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

There  is  a  great  longing,  but  as  yet  there  is 
a  small  response  from  the  leaders.  The  Church, 
it  would  seem,  has  not  in  her  to  give  what  is 
desired. 

Yet  the  older  materialism  and  prejudice 
against  religion  are  passing  away,  and  are  being 
replaced  by  a  general  desire  for  spiritual  know¬ 
ledge  and  comfort,  mixed  with  a  feeling  that  the 
Church  does  not  come  up  to  this  desire  and  is 
not  capable  of  supplying  the  truth  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  for  which  people  crave. 

The  thinker — artist,  scientist,  student — does 
not  know  that  the  God  which  he  seeks  is  part  of 
the  God  which  the  Church  preaches.  The  average 
man  thinks  that  Christianity  is  a  mere  doctrine 
of  don’ts  ” — of  rather  petty  don’ts  ” — which 
evade  the  greater  sins  and  profounder  evils. 
To  the  working  man  the  Church  is  no  saviour. 
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The  world  passes  by,  not  only  or  chiefly  because 
the  world  is  wicked,  but  because  the  Church  is 
weak.  Yet  every  man  does  crave  for  something 
better  than  he  is  ;  he  has  an  ideal  something 
that  sings  in  his  heart  ;  and  he  should  find  that 
in  the  Church. 

This  is  the  truth  of  it  all — the  gift  which  all 
men  seek  is  Christ,  The  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
God  and  not  any  less  than  God,  but  the  full¬ 
ness  of  God,  is  what  the  world  needs.  Nature 
reveals  God  ;  humanity  reveals  more  of  God  ; 
and  Christ  reveals  God  in  the  perfection  of  His 
love.  All  truth,  beauty,  and  justice  are  in  God, 
and  all  that  good  men  seek  is  in  the  Christian 
gospel ;  and  to  fail  in  science,  to  be  false  to 
beauty,  to  be  thin-blooded  in  charity,  to  have 
no  passion  for  justice,  is  faithlessness  in  the 
Church,  and  atheism.  Yet  it  is  precisely  the 
scientist  who  finds  in  us  little  love  of  truth ; 
the  artist  who  avoids  our  public  worship  because 
of  the  depravity  of  its  music  and  the  heartless 
ugliness  of  its  general  setting  ;  the  novelist, 
the  poet — the  idealist  in  every  man — does  not 
often  find  the  heart  of  love  in  us  ;  the  reformer 
looks  elsewhere  for  justice.  The  Christ  we 
present  is  something  less  than  God,  sometimes 
a  mere  ecclesiastical  or  evangelical  convention, 
and  even  when  He  is  presented  more  nobly  it  is 
still  as  something  less  than  God — unless  indeed 
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it  be  true  that  the  One  is  less  than  the  many, 
and  that  there  are  excellencies  in  Plato,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Michael  Angelo,  Bach,  Newton,  Watt, 
and  Darwin  that  God  does  not  possess. 

Man  has  not  changed  ;  he  needs  salvation  and 
he  wants  it,  only  he  has  a  larger  and  truer 
conception  of  what  he  wants.  He  is  as  religious 
as  ever,  perhaps  more  religious  than  ever.  He 
wants  to  know  God,  and  he  wants  to  come  to 
himself.” 

‘‘  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble 
in  reason  1  how  infinite  in  faculty  !  in  form  and 
moving,  how  express  and  admirable  !  ”  Salva¬ 
tion  is  the  wholeness  of  man,  and  his  healthiness. 
It  is  health,  through  love  of  Christ  (and  of 
nothing  less  than  Christ),  through  the  knowledge 
of  God  (and  of  nothing  less  than  God).  It  is 
what  all  men  are  craving  for  ;  it  is  the  glorious 
and  wonderful  treasure  which  no  man  would 
miss  without  despair,  if  he  knew  that  this  is 
what  we  mean — Divine  power  and  love,  all 
human  excellencies  and  loves  which  are  rays  of 
the  Divine.  We  cannot  mean  less  than  the 
goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  that  are  lodged 
in  the  heart  of  man  because  they  are  the  nature  of 
God ;  forgiveness  by  the  forthgiveness  of  God, 
and  transformation  ;  life  more  and  more  abun¬ 
dant,  and  life  eternal ;  from  which  the  word 
death  has  disappeared. 
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We  Christians  have  what  everyone  wants, 
and  we  do  not  seem  to  know  it.  Certainly  the 
Church  will  need  to  be  born  again.  The  whole 
modern  world — science,  art,  labour — is  shouting 
what  it  wants.  And  all  that  is  good  in  the 
many-coloured  desires  is  the  one  white  radiance 
of  God. 
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